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Concentrating 


— 


on communicating 


That's what you and your English classes will 
be doing all year. To work with you, Scott, 
Foresman provides materials to help students 


read with more enjoyment...explore a wealth of literature 


AMERICA READS anthologies for Grades 7-12 offer a fine balance of classic and contemporary 
literature, handsomely illustrated, with a strong developmental reading program an 
integral part of each text. Wide, Wide World (7), All Around America (8), Good Times 
Through Literature (9), Exploring Life Through Literature (10), The United States in 
Literature (11), England in Literature (12). Record album to accompany each book. 


GALAXY PROGRAM for low-average 9th-graders includes Vanguard, an anthology of fresh, 
exciting selections to capture the interest of students who haven’t liked to read; a Hand- 
book of Reading built right into the text; and Tactics in Reading, a box of skill-building - 
exercises to use with the book or alone. 


write better compositions 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH grammar and compositions texts for Grade 9, Grade 10, 
Grades 11-12 provide real how-to-do-it help with every step of writing, from planning a 
composition to punctuating it correctly. Spoken English record album to accompany 
the texts. 


get more help from dictionaries 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART DICTIONARIES (Advanced Junior for Grades 7 and 8 and the High 
School Dictionary) give thoroughgoing, up-to-date help with meanings, pronunciation, 
spelling, usage—presented in ways students can understand. Each book includes a 
“How to Use a Dictionary” manual. 


For a 1961-1962 English Class Calendar to brighten your bulletin 
board and give colorful glimpses of some of the ways SF materials 
can serve you and your students, write for #350. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago AtlantaS Dallas2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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FOUR COMPLETE GREAT NOVELS IN EACH VOLUME 


Each volume includes an informative general introduction, enlightening 
critical prefaces for each novel, and valuable study and exercise 
material. Teacher’s Manual available for each volume. 


Four CompLete CLASSIC Novets 
Teaching Aids by 

Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 

1. TREASURE ISLAND—Robert Louis Stevenson 


2. A CHRISTMAS CAROL — Charles Dickens 


3. THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY — 
Edward Everett Hale 


4. THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER — 
Mark Twain 


— 


Four Comptete WORLD Novets 


Teaching Aids by Dr. Richard Loughlin 
and Lilian M. Popp 
1. MASTER AND MAN — Leo Tolstoy 
* A classic Russian novel of peasant life. 
2. DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA: Shadows on the Pampas — 
Ricardo Giitraldes 
The Latin-American Huckleberry Finn — an 
Argentine classic. 
3. TONIO KROGER — Thomas Mann 
An autobiographical story of adolescence by the 
great German writer. 
4, THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO — 
Giovanni Guareschi 
The hilarious clash of personalities in a small 
Italian town. 


Four Comptete AMERICAN Novets Four Compcete ENGLISH Novets a 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff Teaching Aids by _ . 
1. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES — Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 
Nathanial Hawthorne PERSUASION — Jane Austen 
A most fascinating psychological The master chronicler of Engtish so- 
novel about American life. ciety in her last, most mature work. 


i 2. BENITO CERENO — Herman Melville 2. WUTHERING HEIGHTS—Emily Bronté | 


A penetrating story of mutiny on 


8. WASHINGTON SQUARE—Henry James 
A novel ef an insecure girl, a domi- 8. TYPHOON — Joseph Conrad 


. A violent storm and Captain Mac- | 
ee and a handsome Whirr clash in a Conrad “best.” 
4. A SINGLE PEBBLE — John Herse 4, THE RIVER — Rumer Godden : 
An American engineer learns about Birth, death, love, and hate — and i 
the troubled Orient. an adolescent’s coming-of-age. . 


—-— List Price, $3.76 each 


Class Price, $2.82 each 
A FREE Teaching Aids Kit will be 
included with any titles requested 
for examination. Mail your 

request today! 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY e 175 Fifth Avenue e New York 10; N.Y. 
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Soon, the days will be growing shorter and the nights 
cooler and the leaves will be turning. But for teachers 
the fall season is already here. With the beginning of 
the fall semester, there are classes of new faces to be 
memorized, textbooks to be distributed, and a thou- 
sand-and-one things to be done. 


In this busy time, teachers of English will be preparing 
lesson plans and planning the year’s grammar and 
composition work. How much new work is this class 
capable of? What corrective work will they need? 


This fall, those teachers using textbooks of Warriner’s 
English Grammar and Composition series (for grades 
7 through 12) will find the new teacher’s manuals for 
each text to be helpful in this vital preparation and 
planning.* Another new addition to the Warriner 
series—Warriner’s Advanced Composition: A Book of 
Models for Writing—will be welcomed by teachers who 
have been looking for an advanced writing text for 
their 11th- and 12th-grade students. 


the air 


If you haven’t seen how the Warriner program can 
help you get a new semester off to a good start, now is 
a fine time to take a look into the “Warriners.” 
Thousands of teachers and students are doing that 
right now. 


*If you don't have a manual for your text, would you let 
us know and we will be glad to send one. 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 1-12 


ELEMENTARY: BASIC LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES / LANGUAGE WORK- 
BOOKS / BASIC SPELLING PROGRAM / SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
MATERIALS 


Elementary and secondary 
school textbook catalogs are 


available from School Depart- 
ment offices in: NEW YORK Miilllmm SECONDARY: BASIC READING AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS / BASIC 


CHICAGO READING AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS FOR SLOWER READERS / 
ATLANTA BIOGRAPHIES / BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS / DRAMA COLLECTIONS 
DALLAS / ESSAY COLLECTIONS / NOVELS / NOVEL COLLECTIONS / POETRY 
BURLINGAME COLLECTIONS / SHORT STORY COLLECTIONS / BASIC GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION SERIES / BASIC LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES / GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOK SERIES / PROGRAMED GRAMMAR 
TEXTBOOKS / DEVELOPMENTAL READING TEXT-WORKBOOKS / SPEECH 
TEXTBOOKS / WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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ee: The Folger Library. shakespeare s series is 


unquestionably the best in the low-priced 
nd- possibly even the high- priced field. Aimed at the 


general reader, its main asset is in that the glossary of , 
archaic words and explanations. of obscure meanings 
are printed | facing in the text, rather than in footnotes 
‘the back of the book. The newest addition to the — 
series is “The empest”. Shakespeare's: last play. The 
edition is well-designed atid: easy to read. It 
ould be an excellent buy at twice the price. > * ; 
Herald-Tribune. News yndicate 
July 21, 1961 


THE FOLGER LIBRARY GENERAL READER'S 
SHAKESPEARE SERIES acciaim nas been unanimous! 


Periodical and newspaper critics, high school and university teachers have 
praised this outstanding publishing achievement. Each volume is the work 
of Dr. Louis B. Wright and Virginia A. LaMar, eminent Elizabethan theatre 
authorities of The Folger Shakespeare Library. Each edition is illustrated 
beautifully from Elizabethan sources. In addition to complete facing page 
notes, each volume contains an historical critique of the play and author; 
a bibliography and a synopsis of each act. 


Announcing 
two new titles 
for Fall: 


THE TEMPEST w-123 
ANTONY and CLEOPATRA w-105 


OTHER FOLGER LIBRARY TITLES AVAILABLE 
As you Like It + Hamlet « Henry V « Julius Caesar « King Lear « Macbeth 
Merchant of Venice « Midsummer Night’s Dream « Othello « Richard III 
Romeo and Juliet + Twelfth Night + Doctor Faustus—Christopher Marlowe 
The Duchess of Malfi-John Webster + Henry IV, Part I « Henry IV, Part II. 


All the above Washington Square Press Educational Paperbacks are priced economically 
at 45 cents. For the free catalogue of educational books, write to: 


Educational Department, c/o Affiliated Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
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Unusual 
Literary Prints 


Detailed, authentic and reliable line 

illustrations of literary masterpieces 

Suitable for framing and display 

Designed for school and library use 

Carefully reproduced by photo offset 

on quality paper 
@ Black and White only 11” x 17” 
BEOWULF 

Anglo-Saxon epic 
SHAKESPEAREAN 

DRAMAS 10 prints $3.75 
CANTERBURY TALES 24 prints $4.35 
ARTHURIAN LEGENDS 

20 prints $4.00 

RIME OF THE ANCIENT 

MARINER 5 prints $2.25 
LADY OF THE LAKE 5 prints $2.25 


Write for detailed information on these and 
other sets. Prices include postage and packag- 
ing. Individual orders prepaid, Satisfaction 
assured or money remitted in full. NOT ONE 
REJECT TO DATE! 


YORKE STUDIO 


60 Kramer Street Hicksville, N. Y. 


4 prints $2.25 


Order Study Guides 


MACBETH TO BE REBROADCAST 


Hallmark Hall of Fame launches its 
new season on Friday, October 20, with 
a repeat performance of “Macbeth” star- 
ring Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson. 
To help students prepare for this award- 
winning production, order copies of the 
special study guide published in NCTE’s 
Studies in the Mass Media. 


1-50 copies, $.30; 51-100 copies, $.20; 
100 or more, $.15. 


Include the cost of this year’s subscri 
tion with your order. $2.00 for eight 
monthly issues; $35.00 for class sub- 
= (35 copies of each issue per 
class). 


The National Council of 
Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


A GREAT NEW NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSIC 


TALE OF TWO CITIES—THE MOON 
IS DOWN 


Courage in the face of despotism is one 
theme which binds Charles Dickens’ most 
popular novel of the French Revolution 
with Steinbeck’s stirring story of the 
Second World War’s freedom-fighters. 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 
RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSA YS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $2.08 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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Reader’s Digest 
Friend to all the World—13 Languages, 30 Editions 
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Readers Digest 


Reader’s Digest is the common bond of mil- 
lions of readers around the world—who prize 
it for the variety of its content, its warmth 
and humanness, its factual accuracy, its com- 
mon sense, its humor. 


One of the 30 editions is specially edited for 
you and your students. It’s designed for 
dynamic learning! 


The Educational Edition sparks a lively ex- 
change of ideas in the classroom. You can 
capitalize on the timely Digest content to en- 


rich any course you teach. The school edition 
contains a 24-page Student Guide of expertly 
planned exercises and activities to build skills 
in thinking and evaluating, reading, speak- 
ing, listening, writing, vocabulary! 


For you there is a 16-page Teaching Guide 
with clear, helpful lesson plans and tests that 
teach. 


Try Reader’s Digest Educational Edition in 
your classroom at our risk. Write for booklet 
RDED/61. 


Readers Digest Services, Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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ae Friend to You and Valuable Aid in Your Teaching! 


35 up-datings 
in the last 13 years make 


THE 
AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 


the most up-to-date anywhere! 


Write Dept. N37 for free 16-page 


booklet “Using the Dictionary.” A Division of Random House, Inc. 


249 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Student subscriptions to your own complimentary 
TIME for as little as 8¢ a desk copy. 
week, 


class participating in the authoritative, informative 
annual Current Affairs Con- teaching aids: maps, charts, 


test and the Man of the posters, special reports. 
Year Sweepstakes. 


To find out more about the TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM—and see why over 3500 
teachers enrolled last year—just complete and return the coupon. We'll also send you, 
as a representative teaching aid, the 50-question, 10-page 1961 Vacation Review Quiz. 


TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM NAME 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


THE L.W. COMPANY 


BEOWULF 


COUEGEENGISH The First Page of the Manuscript 
508 S. Sixth St. 
Champaign Prepared by Maurice L. Rider and Galen S. 
Illinois Besco. 


Includes a facsimile of the first page of the Beo- 
wulf manuscript as reproduced from the copy 
held in the British Museum. Useful for classes in 
English language and literature. 


Contains a transliteration of the first page of 
the manuscript which substitutes for each Anglo- 
Saxon character its corresponding letter in the 
English alphabet. 


Gives the student a chance to compare the past 
and the present. 


Price $.20 (30 for $1.50). 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


Prepared by the NCTE Committee on the Senior High School Book 
List and published in 1959. 


This fully annotated list, divided into reading categories of interest 
to students, helps to guide leisure reading. 


It is an excellent aid in preparation for college board examina- 
tions and in improving the standards of independent reading 
projects in your English program. 


See that each of your students gets a copy. 


155 pages. Price $.60 each {20 or more, $.50 each). 
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USING YOUR LANGUAGE 
by 


Conrad 
Evans 
Harris 


(Workbooks 1-2-3-4 for 
grades 9-10-11-12) 


Vocabulary Building: A systematic development of word skill runs through- 
out all four books. 


Permanent Reference Section: The special reference section in the back of 
each book permits the student to check quickly rules that he studied earlier 
in the course. 


Exercises: USING YOUR LANGUAGE offers superior exercise material— 
graduated, abundant, and clearly directed. ; 


Answer Keys: Durable answer “masks” assure rapid grading of workbook 
exercises and tests. The large tear-out pages provide the student with ample 
writing space. 


Special Features—Book Four: This workbook contains a unique section on 
test taking to help students prepare for college entrance examinations or 
for employment aptitude tests. Special sections on Precis Writing and The 
Research Paper are particularly appropriate for college-bound students. 


School Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 Chicago46 e ODallas2 © Corte Madera, Calif. 


3eThe features mentioned in this advertisement are IN ADDITION to the basic content in reading, 
sentences, mechanics, usage, spelling, writing, grammar, paragraphs, outlines, and book reviews. 
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Most of the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are 
still in daily use, because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 RaTEo- 
METER is even more durable. 


see for yourself 


why READING. 


“has led all 
since 1953 


1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 


resistant protection for instructions and 
speed scales. 


Through constant research and develop- 
ment, 11 important improvements have been 


2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven reading pacer can approach Qply the Rateometer 
the quiet accuracy of the rugged electric motor-driven has a heavy duty 
RaTEOMETER. Silicone lubrication provides lifetime ad 

protection. Its speed can never vary, because its electric motor 
rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in ¢4¥®! to those used 
the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- in industry for 
pendability has resulted in nationwide use of the heavy-duty timing 
RATEOMETER in reading research programs. devices. 


3. UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY OF USE 


No separate tables or slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 
Reading speed readings and settings are made right 
on the plastic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 
The RATEOMETER is at home in classroom, library or 


home study—with required or elective reading. Users 
find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 


3 MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS 


MODEL A 1-4 units $39.95 tion which assure improvement in reading speed and 
Standard range — 5-9 units 35.95 comprehension. Reading speed doubles in 10 to 20 
70-2500 words/min. 10ormore 33.95 half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 
MODEL B 1-4 units 39.95 speeds. Only the RATEOMETER has three models with 
Slower range 5-9 units 35.95 three speed ranges to meet every need. 

10. or more 3395 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
MODEL C 1-4 units 42.95 : 

Faster range 5-9 units 38.65 Mail orders to 

140-5000 words/min. 10 or more 36.50 AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


When in doubt on model choice, 
order the Model A 


10% Discount on School Orders 


523 S. Plymouth Court Dept. Y19 Chicago 5, Ill. 


Write for illustrated folder on 
AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader and Camera 
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BEGIN THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
GIVE YOUR STUDENTS A SPECIAL 
TREAT EACH MONTH 


Get your CLASS SETS of NCTE’s newest magazine now. Last 
year Studies in the Mass Media offered these features 


October—(movie guide) Sunrise at Campobello 


November—(TV guide) the presentation of Macbeth 


December—(recording guide) Mark Twain Tonight with Hal 
Holbrook 


January—(movie guide) The Sundowners 


February—(newspaper and magazine guide) how to use news- 
papers and magazines as teaching aids 


March—a guide to paperback books 
April—(movie guide) Cimarron 


May—(guide for new NCTE recording) Lucyle Hook Reads 
Poems of Emily Dickinson 


These teaching guides present new and exciting study units which 
students find enjoyable and exhilarating. Don’t let your students miss out 
this year. Put an order in for them today. 


Issues of the magazine will arrive early in each month (October 
through May), and the cost of class subscriptions (35 copies of each 
issue) is only $35.00. The cost of a single yearly subscription is $2.00. 
Back issues of the magazine are also available at $.30 a copy. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


508 S. Sixth Street 
COLLEGE ENGLISH Champaign, Illinois 
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af Mr. Longfellow and the Critics ie 


= WapswortH LoNGFELLOw cried himself to sleep the first time he was 
confronted by a critic. At the height of his fame he counseled a young writer to 
ignore the critics’ attacks. 

Until we ran across such facts as these the other day we had hardly remembered 
that the kindly Longfellow, like most highly successful writers, aroused controversy 
in his time, as well as admiration. Now that he has become an essential part of 
America’s literary heritage, we have found it fascinating to look back at Longfellow 
the man learning to face the disapproving minority. 

In the case of his first poem, it may not have been a minority. He was 18, and 
only his sister Anne knew that “The Battle of Lovell’s Pond” in their hometown 
paper was by him. He heard a friend of his father’s call it “remarkably stiff’ and 
=, “moreover, it is all borrowed.” That was when young Henry went home and 
cried. 

We don’t know what he did—if he ever knew—about the comment of his future 
wife, Fanny Appleton, on “Hyperion.” She thought he was being indiscreet about 
their personal feelings in this work, and she labeled it a “rank Swiss cheese.” 

When his publisher told him of savage thrusts at “Hiawatha,” he simply asked 
how the book was selling. 

“Enormously; we are running presses night and day to fill orders,” said the 
publisher. 

“Very well,” said Longfellow, “then don’t you think we had better let these critics 
go on advertising it?” 

When Longfellow was teaching at Harvard, Poe not only criticized his poetry 
but accused him of plagiarism. Longfellow playfully confided to his journal: 

In hexameter sings serenely a Harvard professor, 
In pentameter him damns censorous Poe. 

But to a young writer he said: “I never answered Mr. Poe’s attacks; and I would 
advise you now, at the outset of your literary life, never to take notice of any 
attacks that may be made upon you. Let them all pass.” 

Even before Harvard, Longfellow had begun a scrapbook of criticism. Sometimes 
it wounded him, but he never let it disturb his fundamental equilibrium. He had too 
much to do. As he wrote in his diary: 

“We have but one life here on earth; we must make that beautiful. And to do 
this health and elasticity of mind are needful; and whatever endangers or impedes 
these must be avoided.” 

Note: Longfellow is among the leading authors, classic and contemporary, to be 
found—along with every aid for effective teaching—in Houghton Mifflin’s handsome 
Reading for Enjoyment series of junior high anthologies. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


ADVENTURE BOUND JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA LITERATURE FOR LIFE 
Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


-Editorial Office: Boston 7 
Regional Sales Offices: 


NEw yorK 16 ATLANTA 5 GENEVA, ILL. DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Vol. L 


September 1961 


No. 6 


The Rights and Responsibilities of 
the Teacher of English 


Lou LaBrant 


“, « freedom to be our'best, in the sense of our highest, is not only our right but 
our moral responsibility.” This is the keynote of Dr. LaBrant’s discussion, which 
seems especially appropriate at the opening of another school year. A past presi- 
dent of the NCTE, Dr. LaBrant, for some years head of the Department of Eng- 
lish Education at New York University, is now a visiting professor at Dillard 
University, New Orleans. This article is based on an address at the last annual 


meeting of the NCTE. 


T° piscuss all of the rights and re- 


sponsibilities of any group is to 
consider a wide topic, beyond the 
scope of one _ As with democ- 
racy in any of its aspects, these rights 
and responsibilities are difficult to de- 
fine and to describe; for democracy 
is not an easy way and it never implies 
complete freedom of action. Rights 
must be determined from both the 
personal nature of a human being and 
the social nature of the group to which 
he belongs. Inherent in man’s nature is 
the right to think and to believe, but 
the society in which he lives may de- 
termine where he may drive on a 
street, where he may build his house or 
factory, what trees he may fell, what 
fires he may kindle. For the teacher 
there are professional limits too: cur- 
riculum aims, departmental decisions, 
the work of other teachers. 


Rights, we know, are won and pre- 
served through acceptance of respon- 


sibility. The right to vote implies an 
informed public; the right to teach is 
earned through long study. We con- 
sider less often the reverse relation: 
that responsibility in its turn implies 
rights. Thus a policeman held repon- 
sible for maintaining order has the 
right to carry defense; the teacher 
made responsible for teaching has the 
right to use the best means for that 
teaching. 

Every teacher of English exercises 
some rights, no matter how dictatorial 
the system under which he works; and 
every teacher carries out some re- 
sponsibilities. But today we have a 
considerable movement in this country 
to curtail certain freedom—rights—of 
the classroom teacher, and those rights 
are the matter of this discussion. 


Freedom Necessary 


There is a rising tendency to tell the 
classroom teacher what books he shall 
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and what books he may not teach, 
what details he shall present and how 
he shall proceed. In schools I could 
name, and in classrooms I have visited, 
the teacher is handed a book—compo- 
sition text, literature collection, indi- 
vidual novel or play—and put under 
obligation to follow that guide, even 
to the daily order of presentation. In a 
large school system many of us know, 
a committee recently recommended to 
the superintendent that once each 
week every ninth grade student should 
hand in one hundred words of com- 
position, and that the amount be in- 
creased in specified steps until the 
senior should be held responsible for 
five hundred words weekly. In school 
after school, literary selections are pre- 
scribed and proscribed. Such arbitrary 
directions deprive the teacher of both 
freedom and responsibility. I am talk- 
ing about rights and responsibilities of 
the English teacher in such a context, 
and limiting my discussion to those 
rights and responsibilities which are 
important to the school. I am omitting 
consideration of conditions which 
would contribute chiefly to the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of the teacher as 
a private citizen. 

We must assume that the public 
wants good teachers and good teach- 
ing. Teaching, unlike the making of a 
car, is primarily a thought process. A 
man may work on an assembly line, 
turning a special kind of bolt day after 
day, and succeed as a_bolt-turner. 
(For the moment we will forget the 
man and what happens to his personal 
life.) Having the bolts tightly turned 
may be all the car-in-the-making 
needs. But the teacher is something 
quite different from the man who 
turns a bolt, because the student is not 
like a car. Teaching is a matter of 
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changing the mind of the student, of 
using that magic by which the think- 
ing of one so bears on the thinking of 
another that new understanding and 
new mental activity begin. Obviously, 
the degree to which this is reduced to 
a mechanical procedure affects the re- 
sults. 

I am not ‘disparaging a planned cur- 
riculum nor even some of our new 
mechanical aids. We can probably use 
devices for checking answers to math- 
ematical problems, recordings and 
playbacks to aid pronunciation in for- 
eign languages or even English; cer- 
tainly we have use for the voices of 
poets and for recordings and films 
with great actors interpreting great 
plays. But unless education is really a 
matter of robots making mechanical 
reactions, there is a time when the 
vision and the zest to know in the 
teacher’s mind rouse the zest to know 
in the mind of the student. This excite- 
ment transcends the machine. 

What I am trying to say here is that 
the teacher who is not thinking, 
testing, experimenting, and exploring 
the world of thought with which he 
deals and the very materials with 
which he works, that teacher is a robot 
himself. But we cannot expect a 
teacher to continue the attempt to find 
better means or to invent new ap- 
proaches unless he knows he will have 
freedom to use his results. Without 
this freedom we must expect either a 
static teacher or a frustrated one. I 
have seen both: the dull, hopeless, dis- 
couraged teacher, and the angry, 
blocked, unhappy individual. 

An experience I recall from the 
early thirties may emphasize my point. 
The laboratory school at Ohio State 
University was new, and teachers were 


deeply involved in the Thirty-School 
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experiment. They were developing 
new courses, new methods of instruc- 
tion, a new library, new relations be- 
tween students and faculty. A visitor 
spent several days at the school and 
then addressed the parents. What he 
said ran something like this: “I do not 
know what courses and what proce- 
dures these teachers will eventually 
work out; some of their present at- 
tempts may prove sound, some 
fruitless. What I do know is that your 
children are in a favored situation, for 
they are working with a group of 
teachers drunk on teaching. Your chil- 
dren cannot fail to profit, as later stu- 
dents in the school may not; for this 
zeal to know is contagious, and the 
zeal to know more is the mark of the 
truly educated man.” 


Responsibility Vital 

Let me labor this point. Our 
world now changes so rapidly that we 
struggle to keep abreast of new knowl- 
edge, new opportunities, new devices, 
new problems. There may have been a 
time when success with a set cur- 
riculum gave a man some competence, 
some assurance. But today the college 
or high school course can merely point 
the way. Teacher or student without 
the urge to know more is doomed to 
fall behind. The great tragedy of a 
world coming up could be a body of 
citizens, product of our schools, con- 
tent to have learned today’s lesson 
and no more. 

There is another consideration. The 
teacher who is working with material 
in which he believes will teach that 
material the more effectively. A class 
is writing, and in their papers appears 
a series of problems not emphasized in 
the syllabus. Obviously what the stu- 
dents should do is to work at once on 
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those problems, to correct those errors 
they have made. Who is to judge if 
not the teacher who reads their papers 
and who knows the students? Denied 
the right to adjust his own time-table, 
how can the teacher fail to feel de- 
feated, guilty, half-hearted? Or again, 
how can he work out plans for teach- 
ing the development of a particular 
novel if at the same time he is thinking 
that another selection would be more 
effective, more suitable at this juncture, 
and that the piece he is using is in- 
appropriate and unfortunate for this 
class? A group I once taught was read- 
ing some parts of The Rubaiyat. Stu- 
dents were confused and puzzled by 
references to the Old Testament. We 
left the poem, read the Hebrew stories, 
discussed their underlying meanings, 
and returned days later io The Rubai- 
yat. Careful reading often leads to 
such digressions and it is a part of 
sound education to learn that this is 
so—to learn that reading is not a cover- 
to-cover trek with no outside demands 
but that only the trivial writer fails 
to require more than the reader 
brought to Chapter One. 


Another example of the need for 
freedom may be helpful. When Pey- 
ton Place was at the height of its 
popularity a teacher of English dis- 
covered that most of her class were 
reading it and believing the book im- 
portant. The schedule called for Silas 
Marner. Would this novel have suf- 
ficient appeal to students, would it 
deal with sufficient honesty with man- 
woman relations to serve as an antidote 
to the poison of Peyton Place? The 
teacher thought not. Had she been 
required to follow directions, her 
presentation might well have been de- 
feated before it began. 
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We may approach the problem from 
a different consideration. Anyone who 
has taught knows that no two classes 
are alike. The school may have ho- 
mogeneous grouping (never a reality); 
classes may be identical in size; the 
same text books and reading lists may 
be handed out. But within weeks the 
two sections under the same teacher 
will have gone apart. The teacher will 
be saying: My nine o’clock class is 
alert, but the eleven o'clock sec- 
tion is somehow different, draggin 
through assignments, less interested, 
less successful. Why? There are a 
thousand answers. Leaders in the two 
classes may be different. Student A 
in one section raises an important 
point; Student B two hours later insists 
on a different interpretation; resulting 
discussions have different effects. 
Something questioned in Class A starts 
the students off on a fine search; the 
identical suggestion two hours later 
falls flat. Again we ask why. Some 
event just before class; inability of the 
teacher to do the same thing twice; 
the weather; a fire drill; imbalance in 
the proportion of boys to girls. The 
point is that there are never two classes 
alike, and that unless the teaching in 
both is wooden there will be differin 
reactions. We talk at great “oo 4 
about individual differences; we should 
consider also class differences. 


There are teaching differences as 
well as pupil differences. Miss X is 
mature, motherly, able to handle per- 
sonal — which arise in discus- 
sion of a frank but important book. 
Mr. Y is young, inexperienced, easily 
confused by problems which seem to 
him personal. Can the two teach to 
rg the same pieces? Probably 
not, unless they both limit their con- 
sideration to an outline of plot, 
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techniques of character and setting 
development, discovery of the spot for 
the climax. Shall we hold the mature 
Miss X to the potential of young Mr. 
Y? Every teacher, whatever his field, 
has unique approaches, unique facili 
with varied materials. I recall a little 
man, still living, who taught us Ham- 
let. He would rush into class, stand at 
one side of the room, throw out one 
or two questions, smile enigmatically 
when we discussed them. As we grew 
excited and eager, searching through 
the piece for answers, he would set 
another question, hint at one or two 
more, and leave. We would argue till 
the bell. When we had finished with 
one book he chose another, always in 
terms of our questions and his aims. 
Few could teach as he could, and yet 
he was an amazingly successful teach- 
er, worth an entire high school course. 
Without the right to teach in his own 
way he would have been almost use- 
less. 

This right of the teacher to be his 
best with the particular class he faces 
is illustrated by the following little 
incident. One of my classes was once 
considering selection of a piece we 
would read together as a measure of 
understanding: “Something very great, 
something with young characters, 
something to end the year wonder- 
fully.” We had for possible use four 
plays, and I had asked the students to 
make a choice since all were important 
and all met our demands. But the class 
said to me: “You have read them all; 
you must decide.” When I objected 
that all were good choices but that 
they had the privilege of deciding, 
they explained: “We know somehow 
when you just love doing things with 
us. Choose a play you will really want 
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to be teaching.” Reluctance or lack of 
enthusiasm is difficult to conceal. 

Repeatedly when capable teachers 
ask for freedom, someone points out 
that we have many lazy teachers, 
stupid teachers unable to think and 
choose, ignorant teachers; in short, bad 
teachers who need control. We do 
have some, but we encourage others 
to be bad. Even the weak teacher does 
better when he has to face his own 
decisions, and when he supports that 
decision. The best way to induce 
teachers to think and act is to put 
them into situations where some think- 
ing is essential. This less competent 
teacher will put more effort into the 
work he has himself undertaken than 
he will into something handed out to 
him. Moreover, he can, if he proves 
helpless, be given direction. The right 
to select does not force everyone to 
use all of his freedom, but it en- 
courages him to use his mind. The 
nature of human beings precludes for 
either teacher or class a totally static 
course. The exercise of freedom is it- 
self one means by which we become 
good teachers. 


Rights Earned 


The right to make choices is, of 
course, only half of our question. One 
reason so many of us do not have our 
rights is that we have not earned them. 
The teacher who is free to decide 
when and how to teach language struc- 
ture has an obligation to master his 
grammar, to analyze the problems of 
writing, and to study their relations to 
structure. Certainly the school has the 
right to set aims—that students learn 
how to write clear prose, that certain 
types of literary experiences be pro- 
vided, and habits of clear speech be 
developed. But whether the writing 
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be done this week in small units, 
whether or not this set of papers be 
rewritten until perfect, how many 
words the next theme should contain 
—all of this should be the teacher’s 
responsibility. Whether a given class 
will profit hens a paper one hundred 
or five hundred words long seems a 
matter of judgment for the teacher in 
charge. He must determine, as he reads 
the papers, whether condensation or 
quantity, rapid or close writing, spe- 
cific exercises or individual conferences 
are required. But his right to choose 
comes only when he has read and con- 
sidered methods other than his own. 
He has no right to choose methods or 
materials which research has proved 
ineffective. Not long ago, in a dis- 
cussion with some teachers of English, 
I suggested that The House by the 
Medlar Tree might serve their pur- 
poses with a senior class. Students 
would be reading a mature novel, at 
the same time discovering that modern 
Italy has produced great fiction. “But,” 
said one teacher, “I have never been 
taught Italian fiction.” Certainly most 
of us have not. But this teacher can 
read, and has an obligation as well 
as a right to read beyond what she 
has been taught. There is little point 
in asking for a right without prepara- 
tion for its use. 

Throughout our country today we 
have great pressure to improve our 
schools. By far too much of that 
pressure tends toward a uniformity, 
a conformity, a lock-step which pre- 
cludes the very excellence we claim 
to desire. Many are talking as though 
teachers with sufficient training would 
become good teachers. There is little 
consideration of the teacher as a 
catalyst, a changing, growing person- 

(Continued on page 391) 
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Towards a Rationale for Teachers 
of Writing and Speaking 


Karl R. Wallace 


The relationship of writing and speaking is of vital interest to the high school 
teacher of English. In examining that relationship, Professor Wallace, of the 
Department of Speech and Theatre, University of Illinois, deals with the ques- 
tion: “In redoubling our efforts to make Johnny more literate, are we sure we 


know the sources of literacy?” 


HEN teachers of writing and 

speaking seek guides for their 
future, they will find them, I believe, 
not primarily in grammar, linguistics, 
and logic, but in the ancient and 
honorable art of rhetoric. 

If rhetoric be properly regarded, it 
may be defined as the art of practical 
and popular discourse. To systematic, 
persistent education in this art, teachers 
should pay far more attention than 
they now appear to do. On them rests 
the special responsibility for the im- 
provement of public thought and dis- 
cussion. The deficiencies in public 
advocacy and persuasion and in the 
talk of the home, the school, and the 
market place are too painfully evident 
to need specification and explanation. 
The Churchills and the Stevensons are 
too rare. So are the Walter Lippmanns. 
Social communication too rarely goes 
beyond the desultory exchange of in- 
consequential bits of information, the 
firm pronouncement, personal feelings, 
and traditional prejudices. Much of 
advertising has long since replaced in- 
formation and decorum with ego- 
centric appeals to sex, status, and 
security—all delivered in a style and 
tone appropriate to seduction or to 
national disaster. The salesmanship of 


commerce and politics, refining its 
methods of market research and atti- 
tude measurement, strives for the suc- 
cess of the moment. It is today that 
matters, not tomorrow. Perhaps most 
unfortunate of all are the new turns 
given to group discussion and con- 
ference. One twist is the strategy of 
All-Must-Agree, or Don’t Rock the 
Boat, or You Don’t Count. Disagree- 
ment has become a horrid word and 
nonconformity shares the opprobrium 
of sin. The other twist is revealed in 
certain tactical maneuvers, such as, 
Ask for the Moon, Stack the Cards, 
or Bluff. Postural tactics produce dis- 
cussion by attrition, in which reason- 
ableness, personal integrity, and manly 
compromise have become _ strange 
words. 

The undistinguished state of public 
discussion and persuasion has many 
causes. We cannot lay the blame en- 
tirely on teachers of English and 
speech. Yet as the natural and pro- 
fessional authorities on verbal com- 
munication, they have been looking 
the wrong way. Teachers of English 
long ago discovered that the mechanics 
of grammar and syntax, whether 
taught directly or “functionally,” were 
pretty dull stuff at any level of in- 
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struction. The elements of paragraph 
construction and composition and the 
reading of listless themes were among 
the chores of teaching. No more re- 
warding day after day was the teach- 
ing of reading. In brief, teachers found 
themselves confined to a bare bones 
segment of the old, full-bodied rheto- 
ric. They no longer saw rhetoric as 
the art of adjusting ideas to people 
and people to ideas. Instead of dealing 
with invention—with the ideas that 
permeate public discussion and the 
sources of them—instead of dealing 
with the full range of dispositio and 
style and with the problems of memo- 
ry and delivery—in a word, instead 
of working with a humane rhetoric, 
they claimed only the simplest ele- 
ments of style, the unphilosophical 
aspects of grammar, and the less so- 
phisticated notions of structure and 
rhetorical forms.’ Porter Perrin takes 
a similar view of the fall from Rhetoric 
to Style. He allows himself to say that 
“for the last seventy-five years a large 
part of the instructor’s time and effort 
has been spent in purifying the stu- 
dents’ English.” In the tradition of 
rhetoric, he adds, “this is a weak and 
static doctrine, on a par with the 
medieval limitation to the topics of 
style and delivery.”* Perrin suggests 
that a lamentable consequence of 


‘An excellent, brief survey of the art of rhet- 
oric is provided by Donald C, Bryant: 
“Aspects of the Rhetorical Tradition—I. The 
Intellectual Foundation,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, 36 (April 1950), pp. 169-176, “As- 
pects of the Rhetorical Tradition—II. Emo- 
tion, Style, and Literary Association,” QJS, 
36 (October 1950), pp. 326-332; “Rhetoric, 
Its Functions, and Its Scope,” QJS, 39 (De- 
cember 1953), pp. 401-424. ' 
*Perspectives on English: Essays to Honor 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, ed. Robert C. Pooley 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960), 
p- 122. 
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limiting composition to style and form 
is that the study of literature, as well 
as the teaching of writing, has been 
divorced from the healthy associations 
with rhetoric which it once enjoyed. 

Why did such things happen? Some- 
where along the way the natural and 
social sciences declared that they were 
the only sources of trustworthy fact 
and knowledge. We not only came 
around to believing them, but came 
to reject argument and persuasion that 
was not manifestly grounded on evi- 
dence which had been precisely 
weighed up by scientific investigation. 
Belief and confidence had to meet the 
five per cent test! Even teachers of 
public speaking were seduced. In the 
early 1900’s a few of them, believing 
that elocution and elementary stylistics 
offered little intellectual material, took 
up classical rhetoric. They soon dis- 
covered that in its company they had 
a challenging art to teach. But they, 
too, were seduced by the Siren of 
Science. In their fundamentals courses 
they used to assign readings on contro- 
versial subjects and they and their 
students would discuss them in class, 
often with point and spirit. This was 
heady stuff. The ensuing round of 
speaking, always accompanied with 
full-sentence, deductive outlines and 
occasionally with manuscripts, was 
usually direct and real. It had the ring 
of communication because it was 
focused on an audience and because 
its subject matter was vital, But this 
realistic union of substance and form, 
of content and technique, was for the 
most part abandoned. The speech 
teacher began to assign a few more 
speeches than he used to, encouraging 
student confidence through increased 
practice on the platform, and ad- 
ministering dilute doses of formal logic 
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he would exhort the student to run 


down the most authoritative and up- 
to-the-minute information possible by 
beating over the specialized indexes. 
And what did the teacher of English 
do? He turned to literature for much 
of the content of writing and the 
materials for reading. 


We could all wish that this state 
of affairs were history—but it isn’t. 
There seems to be widespread popular 
agreement that Johnny can’t read or 
speak any better today than he did 
forty years ago. Some persons have 
been brutal enough to remind us that 
we have trained many generations of 
his teachers. We must “confront the 
fact, too, that our escape slogan hasn’t 
produced results. The slogan of forty 

ears?—Every teacher should be a 
teacher of English. The stark, awful 
fact is that he is not, and it seems 
highly improbable that he is going to 
be. Because the scientist believes that 
only he is responsible for subject mat- 
ter, he is fair-minded enough to be- 
lieve that only we are the proper 
teachers of the communication skills. 


and psychology. From time to time 


Subject Matter of Rhetoric 


The history, the theory, and the 
practice of rhetorical discourse tell us 
plainly what to do. Rhetoric has a 
subject matter which no other disci- 
pline has or wants to claim today. 
It is the thought, opinion, and informa- 
tion revealed in the great, persisting, 
and unresolved problems of a civiliza- 
tion and culture. They are the prob- 
lems of war and peace, race and creed, 
poverty, wealth, and population, of 
democracy and communism. They 
have many faces and present many 
aspects from generation to generation. 
Specific issues arise on which we must 


take decision from time to time. One 
day it is Suez, another Cuba. One 
week it is the Congo, another it is 
the plight of the American farmer or 
the railroads. One decade it is symbol- 
ist literature, another abstract art. On 
these subjects the experts as well as the 
many take sides. These subjects con- 
stitute the materials of a wide-flung 
dialectic and rhetoric which are, and 
should be, the intellectual pro; erty of 
every good citizen. They are also the 
property of rhetoric precisely because 
everybody deals with them in lan- 
guage symbols and forms. In them 
idea and language are compounded as 
inextricably as stimulus and response. 
If our teaching is to produce the re- 
sults we intend, these are the materials 
with which to associate grammar, the 
principles of composition, the tech- 
niques of style and delivery, the 
principles of logical analysis and argu- 
ment, and the snethieds ‘of exposition. 
Such materials the student and citizen 
encounter every day as speaker and 
audience, writer or reader, learner and 
critic. 

In returning to such subject matter 
we need not worry about superficiality 
of idea and opinion. Our efforts could 
hardly render public discussion more 
shallow than it is. Experience shows us, 
moreover, that students upon getting 
interested in a subject dig into the 
more specialized sources of informa- 
tion. Teachers have discovered, also, 
that preparation for public discussion 
is by no means limited to the reading 
matter of contemporary journals and 
magazines. No group can be genuinely 
concerned over censorship of the press, 
for example, without finding that 
Milton’s Areopagitica and Mill’s On 
Liberty present most of the classic 
and timeless ideas and arguments rele- 
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vant to the subject. Finally, teachers 
who embrace a mature rather than a 
puerile rhetoric know that the emo- 
tions, feelings, and characters of men 
cannot, and should not, be expurgated 
from either exposition or argument. 
Knowing this, teachers realize that the 
young speaker can learn much about 
himself and others through the drama, 
novel, and the short story. It is the 
literary artist of these genre who deals 
most profoundly and truly with men 
in action, with their values, motives, 
and moral standards. From the charac- 
terizations by the artist, the student 
acquires a sensitivity to what is typical 
and representative in human behavior. 
In fact, the credibility of the speaker’s 
portrait and the credibility of a liter- 
ary character present analogous prob- 
lems. So if the subject matter of 
practical discourse be construed cor- 
rectly and studied appropriately, it 
will be seen to be the counterpart of 
scientific studies. Specialized man func- 
tions effectively on the public stage 
only when generalized man can trans- 
late technical information for the 
public mind or transmute it into argu- 
ment for the public will. 


The kind of endeavor I have been 
describing would seem to be applicable 
to grade and high school education as 
well as to the “higher” learning. 
Human experience is enlarged chiefly 
through: symbol systems, and for most 
persons in their developing years the 
principal system is the native language, 
spoken and written, and gesture. 
Through language, mind and intellect 
are expanded in breadth and depth, 
and disciplined in rigor. One can 
guide the process, and keep pace with 
it, by using materials and projects ap- 
propriate to the level of educational 
development. To the extent that edu- 
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cation can be identified with sys- 
tematic change from language naivete 
to language sophistication, the student 
is a novice rhetorician and the teacher 
is an expert rhetorician. It makes all 
the difference in the world what kind 
of a rhetorician the teacher is. Clearly 
he must be more than a teacher of 
finger exercises and elementary skills. 


Emphases in Teaching 


In the future, so I believe, teachers 
will do more than make practical and 
popular discourse the center of our 
endeavors. They must select their 
emphases. One emphasis, as I have 
indicated, should be on the subject 
matter of practical discourse. Another 
emphasis should be on the ethical 
problems of the writer and speaker, 
particularly on the ethos of the com- 
municator. 

The new interest in communication 
has, among other things, given rise to 
much research on communication 
phenomena. Moreover, most of the re- 
search has been experimental. The in- 
vestigator with an experimental cast 
seems to have gone one of two ways. 
If he is an electronics engineer, a 
linguist, or a voice scientist, he has 
directed his attention to the medium 
of communication and the problems of 
transmitting signals over it. He is not 
concerned with questions about the 
right and wrong of communicative be- 
havior. Indeed, he doesn’t want to 
get tangled up with meanings because 
the meaningful aspect of signals and 
signs necessarily involves value judg- 
ments. If the experimenter is allied 
with one of the social sciences, he is 
usually measuring the success or effect 
of a communication. He wants to 
know whether the communicator 
achieved his intended effect. If the 
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communicator was successful, good; if 
he was not, bad. Such research gives us 
well-grounded information about the 
effectiveness of methods and _ tech- 
niques. This is praiseworthy. Most 
lamentable, however, is the ethic 
which is implied, if not stated, namely, 
that in a particular case the end justi- 
fies the means used to secure it. So 
we have the scientist apparently pro- 
viding fuel and sanction for the nar- 
row pragmatism of the political 
speaker and the advertiser, and indeed 
for any communicator who is tempted 
to short cut his way to success. The 
integrity and ethics of the communi- 
cator have been neglected almost en- 
tirely. Serious and sustained attention 
to them is long overdue. 

The morality of the communicator 
will not bother persons who believe 
that rhetoric is a tool and, like logic, 
bears no ethic in itself. The morality, 
so the argument runs, is a function of 
the chafacter of the communicator, 
not of the art. But this view overlooks 
a basic fact: that rhetoric is an art, 
and like any art it involves much more 
than skill. Central to art is the power 
of the artist’s conceptions—his ability 
to select his effects and purposes, to 
search for all available materials, and 
to choose and mold them to the task 


at hand. The power of invention is- 


the soul of any art. It is likewise the 
soul of the art of practical discourse. 


The Ethic of Discourse 


When one sees rhetoric as an art 
rather than as an amoral tool, he is 
ready to face the question: What are 
the ethics of practical discourse and 
what are the obligations of the speaker 
and writer? Now is not the time to 
set forth the duties of the communi- 
cator as I see them. I must be content 
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with saying firmly that there is an 
ethic within the art of rhetoric, not 
outside it.’ Here I shall point only to 
the two principal places where one 
would look for an ethic. 

First, one looks primarily at the 
means which a communicator uses to 
achieve his end. The means of doing 
something give rise to methods and 
techniques. From these are formulated 
the standards of production and con- 
duct which govern the artist, or in 
our case the communicator. To find 
the standards of practical discourse 
one turns to the theorists on rhetoric 
and to those regarded as the best 
writers and speakers, past and present. 
Once the standards are recognized, the 
proper question can be asked of a com- 
munication: How well did the com- 
municator measure up to the standards 
which apply to the case in question? 
It is the quality of the production 
judged as a whole which counts. 
Whether the communicator gained 
his purpose or not is but one of many 
criteria. It seems to me that a speech 
or its visual equivalent is good if it 
meets proper standards; it is bad if it 
does not. So I urge that ‘teachers form- 
ulate their standards of practical dis- 
course, stating them as explicitly and 
as Clearly as they can. The task is not 
difficult, for there are broad areas of 
agreement. The solid principles have 
not changed significantly for 2000 
years or so, although each age has 
had its own stylistic foibles. 


The second source of an ethic is 
found in the region which rhetoric and 
discourse share with political science 


*This point of view is fully expressed in my 
“Rhetoric, Politics, and Education of the Read 


Man,” The Rbhetorical Idiom, ed. Donald 
Bryant (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1958), pp. 71-95. 
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and the art of government. We cannot 
here describe the ideals and state the 
directives for public discourse that 
they imply. Teachers must search for 
themselves. We can only hint at the 
kind of ethic they will find. If, for 
example, they discover that democracy 
assumes the dignity and worth of the 
individual, that he is the ultimate 
source of power in the democratic 
state, that he is supposed to be educa- 
ble, and that his education depends on 
knowledge and information dissemi- 
nated widely and freely—if they dis- 
cover such doctrines surely an ethic 
of public address will assert ideals 
congenial with the doctrines. The 
ideals will concern the knowledge and 
equipment of the communicator, the 
kind of respect he owes an audience 
and his obligations to it. It will empha- 
size truth-telling. It will condemn dis- 
tortion of ideas and facts and the 
suppression of significant information. 


Writing and Speaking 


Teachers who become committed 
to an art of practical and popular dis- 
course will not worry over dubious 
and jurisidictional distinctions between 
writing and speaking. They will re- 
spect both language that is addressed 
to the eye and language addressed to 
the ear. A number of traditionally 
bothersome questions will seem point- 
less. We mention but two: Which is 
superior, writing or speaking? Are 
there significant and useful distinc- 
tions between written style and oral 
style? 

The ends of practical discourse and 
the methods appropriate to them pro- 
vide the correct perspective for an 
examination of style. If the ends of 
discourse may be designated in broad 
terms as understanding and persuasion, 
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the essential task in any particular 
communication is to find ways of 
achieving the end. The choice of the 
medium—that is, whether to write or 
speak—is a subsidiary matter. The 
medium doubtless influences style and 
its techniques. Yet the purpose and 
method of a composition wield larger 
and more significant effects on style 
than the medium. They influence the 
composition as a whole, determine its 
parts, and account for interaction of 
parts with each other and the whole. 
They are the true sources of energy, 
force, and movement of the whole 
and set its tone and temper. Indeed, 
the pervasive influence of purpose and 
method extends to the narrowest as- 
pects of style, even to the mechanics 
of handling the sentence. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether the 
mastery of stylistic mechanics has any 
significant effect upon the larger, more 
organic aspects of style. In a word, 
the whole has ever been stronger than 
its parts. In redoubling our efforts to 
make Johnny more literate, are we 
sure we know the sources of literacy? 
Is literacy best obtained when made an 
object in itself or when regarded as 
serving and facilitating the ends of 
communication? Should we not peri- 
odically face such questions anew? 


The time has come to examine more 
closely than we have the traditional 
comparisons and contrasts between 
writing and speaking. From them 
come the arguments for teaching writ- 
ing and speaking together as simi- 
lar skills, or apart as dissimilar skills. 
On such matters can we not systema- 
tize our thinking and lay the basis for 
probing more deeply into the argu- 
ments? Above all we need to remind 
ourselves of what is entailed when we 
speak of skills and techniques. We are 
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talking about motor responses, specifi- 
cally about motor processes of lan- 
guage, and even more specifically 
about encoding, that is, the act of 
translating “thoughts” and “ideas,” 
stored somehow in the intricate net- 
works of the brain, into visible and 
audible linguistic signs. Teachers of 
English and teachers of speech most 
directly and technically meet the 
human being as an encoder. We might 
say that professionally they aim to 
help him develop habits of encoding 
efficiently and effectively. 


The Encoding Process 


Although little is known with 
certainty about the encoding process, 
there is little dispute about some things. 
First, as a child enters upon formal 
schooling, he is in possession of the 
oral code to the extent that he has 
acquired a bread-and-butter compe- 
tence in translating his experience into 
the code. He has been a successful 
communicator in the most direct and 
immediate of speaker-audience rela- 
tionships. On the other hand, he has 
had almost no experience with the 
written code. This he must learn virtu- 
ally from scratch and must be kept 
at it for a number of years until he 
has formed a firm and ready hand. 
Second, the two codes involve dif- 
ferent pathways of sensory and 
neurological activity—on the one hand, 
vocal and articulatory responses moni- 
tored by the ear, and on the other, 
arm and finger movements monitored 
by the eye. The sounds and letters so 
made have no intrinsic relationship to 
each other. The two codes are alike so 
far as their word elements carry similar 
meanings and their formal components 
are similar structurally. Third, the act 
of speaking and the act of writing 
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differ markedly in speed. Speaking is 
about five times faster than writing. 
These facts prompt observations 
which teachers should examine and 
pursue. First, learning the written code 
appears to be so difficult that the 
schools have to work at it a long time, 
through the high school years for all 
youth and into the college years for 
some persons. The difficulty is such 
that until the advent of the American 
democracy, reading and writing were 
only for ‘the select few. One conse- 
quence was that men of letters won 
a superior status. Second, the spoken 
code receives relatively little system- 
atic treatment during the public school 
years. Its style is allowed to solidify 
and remain geared to the narrowest 
requirements of utility. Its vocabulary 
is far outstripped by that of the 
written code. Its vigor and force, its 
directness, liveliness, and imaginative- 
ness, best seen in its short, fragmentary 
expressions and its slang, go largely 
undirected and undisciplined. Indeed, 
the standards of speech are set by the 
individual’s peers and influenced but 
little by his teachers and by literature. 
Finally, the slowness of the encoding 
process in writing and the swiftness of 
encoding in speaking appear to breed 
quite different consequences. The 
speaker encoding rapidly under the 
compulsion of a real subject and audi- 
ence finds his attention riveted to the 
task at hand. The circumstances dis- 
courage criticism and revision of his 
mental experience before he commits 
it to language. His revisions, if any, 
are likely to be evident as spontaneous 
repetitions, the result of lightning 
search for the clearer statement and 
the more familiar word, if not the 
more precise word. Yet the circum- 
stances which stimulate encoding and 
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inhibit criticism would seem to make 
for facility of utterance. So the young 
speaker, conscious of ready language, 
acquires confidence and develops a 
sort of public image of himself. The 
writer, encoding slowly, finds it hard 
to keep his attention focused until the 
idea in mind can be laboriously written 
down. He finds that he has the leisure 
to criticize and revise prior to commit- 
ment in writing. In fact, after writing 
he can still reconsider and revise; he 
can recode the code, for he is not 
pressed by an audience demanding the 
instant production of language. ‘Thus 
he communicates with himself, and 
if he learns to do so satisfactorily he 
creates a private image of himself. 
If these observations are valid, how 
similar are speaking and writing? They 
are much alike linguistically, for 
whether one is writing or speaking 
he is subject to the same conventions 
of grammar, syntax, semantics. When 
viewed physically and psychologically, 
they are different, for the processes of 
encoding use different motor schemes 
and involve habits developed under 
different sets of circumstances. Yet 


(Continued from page 383) 
ality. Only a teacher who thinks about 
his work can think in class; only a 
thinking teacher can stimulate as they 
should be stimulated the minds with 
which he works. Freedom of any 
sort is a precious thing; but freedom 
to be our best, in the sense of our 
highest, is not only our right but our 
moral responsibility. ‘‘They’’—the 
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in the climate of school and college, 
would it be possible to bring the two 
skills together in learning situations 
in which writing and speaking would 
reenforce and complement each other? 
The two skills could be given compar- 
able settings and subject matter if 
both were in the service of practical, 
popular discourse. Once the child had 
solidified the act of writing, the spoken 
and written codes could be carried on 
together in each learning assignment. 
Practiced together and directed to 
audiences, the strengths of one might 
be acquired by the other and the 
weaknesses of each be made minimal. 

The alternative is to continue doing, 
as teachers, pretty much what we do 
now, changing a detail here and there 
and hoping to graduate before long to 
loftier enterprises—to advanced courses 
in the literature and criticism of 
speechmaking and in the literature of 
creative writing. Unless teachers of 
the native language arts and skills find 
a better rationale than this, I have no 
reason to expect that Johnny in 1970 
will speak or write appreciably better 
than he does today. 


the Teacher of English 


public, the administrators, the critics— 
have no right to take freedom from us, 
the teachers; but freedom is not some- 
thing one wins and then possesses; 
freedom is something we rewin every 
day, as much a quality of ourselves 
as it is a concession from others. Speak- 
ing and writing and exploring the 
books of the world are prime fields 
for freedom. 


| 
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How Good Is the New Grammar? 


Edgar H. Schuster 


Gradually, research is replacing dialectic in the conflict over structural versus 
traditional grammar. In this article Mr. Schuster reports an experiment conducted 
at the Cheltenham High School, Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Is sPITE of a dearth of research re- 

porting on its effectiveness in the 
high school classroom, the “new” 
grammar has excited some extraordi- 
nary statements pro and con. Some 
claim that it is only a matter of time 
before it totally replaces the traditional 
approach; others are convinced that 
the new grammar will soon pass away 
if only they can succeed in ignoring it 
long enough. In the fall of 1959 at 
Cheltenham High School we did some 
action research to determine how 
much grammar our students could 
learn through a wholly structural ap- 
proach. 


Design and Purposes of the 
Experiment 


Four classes—two twelfth grade, one 
eleventh, and one tenth—were involved 
in the experiment. Their average verb- 
al IQ on the California Mental Ma- 
turity Test was 116.5. One class in 
each grade used only Paul Roberts’ 
Patterns of English, the remaining 
twelfth grade class used a traditional 
approach, with the New Century 
Handbook of Writing as a basic text 
along with supplementary material 
provided by the teacher. 

Because we did not have a full 
supply of the Roberts texts, the classes 
did not study grammar simultaneously. 
Both senior classes studied it during 
the fall semester, the eleventh grade 


during the spring semester, and the 
tenth grade class alternated grammar 
and literature units throughout the 
year. The total number of days spent 
on grammar study was identical in 
the twelfth grade classes, approximate- 
ly three and a half days per week. 
The remaining day and a half and all 
homework time except for evenings 
before tests was spent on writing, vo- 
cabulary, and spelling. 


As part of the experiment I kept a 
daily outline of lesson plans and an 
anecdotal record, ranging from 300 to 
900 words per week. Copies of this 
record were sent periodically to the 
principal, to the coordinator of sec- 
ondary education, and to the chairman 
of the English Department. 

The experiment had four major 
aims. The main purpose was to dis- 
cover how effective the new grammar 
was. The class using the traditional 
approach (called the “control” class) 
was set up in order that we might gain 
some measure of the relative effective- 
ness of the new method. 


Our second aim was to determine 
whether the method of instruction 
would affect the attitude of our stu- 
dents toward the study of grammar. 
We did not, however, make any for- 
mal attempt to measure the influence 
of attitude on performance. 


Another purpose was to discover 
whether the structural approach 
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would have a positive effect on writ- 
ing ability. 

Finally, we used Roberts’ text on all 
three grade levels because we wanted 
to find out—assuming we were to con- 
tinue using the new grammar—in 
which grade it would be most effec- 
tive. 


Evaluation 


We soon discovered that material to 
test our aims was hard to find. To 
judge how much grammar our stu- 
dents had learned, we finally devised 
our own test, a 37-item, multiple- 
choice type, which we called Dy- 
namics of Language. This test consists 
of eight fairly complicated sentences, 
each followed by a number of ques- 
tions. It is intended to measure the 
knowledge of the relationships of the 
parts of the sentence to each other and 
to the sentence as a whole. The effec- 
tiveness of this test has been demon- 
strated by a number of facts. For one 
thing, we have proved that it requires 
a minimal knowledge of grammatical 
terms. Secondly, analysis of the re- 
sults in two classes has shown that in 
each class no single item was answered 
correctly by all students. A third posi- 
tive feature is that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make a perfect score: at the 
conclusion of the experiment the high- 
est score was 94.6% correct. Finally, 
the English Department has officially 
adopted the test for diagnostic pur- 
poses. 

Another test of grammatical knowl- 
edge was the final examination, which 
contained 100 items in common for 
all four classes. In addition to purely 
grammatical material, the final con- 
tained questions on usage and punctu- 
ation. 
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To measure student attitudes, Mrs. 
Frances Link, coordinator of second- 
ary education, and I designed a 98- 
item, objective type questionnaire. At 
the end of the year all students were 
also asked to write an answer to the 
following question: “In what way(s) 
has your attitude toward studying 
grammar changed during the course of 
this year? If your attitude has changed 
in either direction, try to tell in some 
detail why it has changed. If your atti- 
tude has not changed, state what is was 
at the beginning of the year and tell 
why it has not changed.” No names 
were required on these essays. Finally, 
some informal means of judging atti- 
tude were used during the year. 


To gauge writing effectiveness we 
used two standardized tests. The Co- 
operative Test of Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression was given to all classes except 
the tenth grade (because it is official 
school policy to give this test in the 
junior year), and the STEP Writing 
Test was given to the eleventh grade 
class. Naturally all these tests were 
given both before any grammar was 
studied and again when all grammar 
study was concluded. 


Results: Knowledge of Grammar 


The results of the Dynamics of Lan- 
guage testing are summarized in the 
following table: 

Obviously there is very little differ- 
ence between the two twelfth grade 
classes, and on the surface one might 
conclude that gains in grammatical 
knowledge were not affected by the 
type of grammar taught. To conclude 
this, however, would be to overlook 
an important fact. When I taught the 
senior experimental class, I was teach- 
ing the new grammar for the first 
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Average 
Lang. 
1Q 
120.3 
119.6 
110.7 
115.5 


Class 


12 Cont. 
12 Exp. 
11 Exp. 
10 Exp. 


time; indeed, I had not even read the 
whole text through carefully. The 
eleventh grade class, on the other hand, 
had the benefit of my experience with 
the twelfth and tenth grade classes. If 
their great gain is considered in the 
light of their relatively low language 
IQ, it is clear that my teaching im- 
proved immensely. It is highly prob- 
able that if the senior class had had the 


Good Grammar Students 
12 Exp. 
12 Cont. 
diff. 


gain 4.1 % 
loss 2.7% 
+ 6.8% for 12E 


Since the sample here is so small (17 
“good” students and 11 “poor” stu- 
dents), it is dangerous to make judg- 
ments; but if I were asked to explain 
the drop of the good students in the 
traditional class, | would say that they 
were bored by the repetition of work 
that, for the most part, they already 
knew. Study of the new grammar pre- 
sents no such difficulty. 

One of the happier aspects of the 
final results of the Dynamics of Lan- 


Modifica- 
tion 
78.5 
82.8 


Parts of 
Speech 
66.5 
76.5 


12 Con. 
12 Exp. 
11 Exp. 78.0 80.4 
10 Exp. 69.9 | 

(All figures are for percentage correct.) 


Average 
Correct 
First Test 


43.05 


Punctua- 
tion 
84.8 
83.4 
79.2 
76.1 


Average % 
Correct 
Second Test 
64.19 
67.05 
67.05 
62.05 


% Gain 


10.7 
9.78 

24.0 

25.02 


53.49 
57.27 


37.03 


benefit of this experience their per- 
formance would have improved. 

We also compared the progress of 
both ‘ ‘good” and “ poor” grammar stu- 
dents in the two senior classes. A good 
student was defined as one who scored 
above the final average of his class on 
the initial test. A poor student was one 
whose score on the initial test was at 
or below the tenth grade average. The 
results were as follows: 


Poor Grammar Students 
12 Exp. gain 16.2% 
12 Cont. gain 20.0% 
diff. + 3.8% for 12C 


guage testing was that in the junior 
and sophomore classes there was only 
one student who failed to score above 
the initial average of his class. Thus, 
whatever may be said for traditional 
grammar, there is some evidence that 
all students may be reached through 
the structural approach. 

I do not have space to discuss the 
nature of the final examination in any 
great detail, but the results are sum- 
marized below: 


Grammatical 
Meanings 
65.9 
95.1 
89.4 
87.2 


Function 
Units 
80.2 
81.4 
68.7 


Usage 
93.4 
83.0 
81.8 
76.0 
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A glance will reveal that grade level 
had more to do with the results of the 
final examination than it did with the 
Dynamics of Language test. The rea- 
sons for this may not be far to seek. 
The seniors, being closer to college, 
would be more grade conscious. Fur- 
thermore they had a higher verbal IQ 
than either of the other classes. 

From the results of the final we can 
conclude that the type of grammar 
studied affects neither the ability to 
punctuate (only the comma and the 
semi-colon were included) nor knowl- 
edge of function units. There is some 
slight evidence that the new grammar 
is more successful for teaching modi- 
fication, and rather strong evidence 
that it is superior to the traditional for 
teaching the parts of speech. 

The traditional class was the only 
one that had units on usage, and the 
experimental classes were the only 
ones to do work on grammatical mean- 
ings; yet all classes were tested in both 
areas. I did this with a purpose. For 
one thing, I wanted to discover 
whether teaching usage had much 
effect on changing usage habits (at 
least so far as formal testing revealed). 
I discovered that it did, but more in- 
terestingly, I also discovered that some 
items in the usage test were already 
known by all my students. Thus the 
time spent studying these items in the 
traditional class was wasted. These re- 
sults made clear to me the importance 
of pre-testing in this area and the 
wastefulness of simply following a 
text. 

The term “grammatical meaning” 
used here refers to whether any given 
function unit, say the subject, is (1) 
doer of the action, (2) receiver of the 
action, (3) undergoer of the action, 
(4) that which is being described, or 
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(5) that which is being identified. I 
assumed that a teacher of traditional 
grammar does not normally discuss this 
matter; nevertheless, I felt that the 
students in the control class might 
know grammatical meanings by “com- 
mon sense.” (I gave them full instruc- 
tions on how to do this part of the 
test.) I was wrong. I have proved, to 
my own satisfaction at least, that 
students do not so readily make these 
distinctions. Since this may be new 
matter for some teachers, I provide an 
example of a typical question: 


Give the grammatical meanings of the 
underlined words in the following 
sentence in terms of the key given 
above: 


He was given that book by me. 


Results: Attitude Toward 
Grammar Study 


It would require an article at least 
as long as this one to discuss with any 
thoroughness the attitude question- 
naire. I shall therefore confine my 
comments to the most significant items 
in the true-false part of the question- 
naire and to the essay question given 
at the end of the year. 


Below are the four questions which 
seem to point up most clearly the 
changes in student attitude toward the 
study of grammar. 


A. Most grammar lessons were both 
pleasant and interesting. 


Control 
Class 
TRUE (Sept.) 
TRUE (June) 
change 


Experimental 
lasses 
TRUE (Sept.) 31% 
TRUE (June) 604% 21% 
change 2944 % 0% 


B. I get fun out of doing grammar 
exercises. 
TRUE (Sept.) 29% 


TRUE (June) 52% 
change 23% 


21% 


TRUE (Sept.) 16% % 
TRUE (June) 20%% 
change 4% 
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C. Grammar was a colder, less ex- 
citing subject than almost any 
other subject we studied in 
school last year. 

TRUE (Sept.) 58% TRUE (Sept.) 78% % 
TRUE (June) 24% TRUE (June) 664%% 
change 34% change 12% 

D. I was more tired after an hour of 
grammar than after an hour of 
any other subject. 

TRUE (Sept.) 40%% TRUE (Sept.) 50% 
TRUE (June) 6% TRUE (June) 414%% 

change 3442% change 844% 

Although these figures show that the 
control class was initially more hostile 
toward grammar than the experimental 
classes, the tenth grade experimental 
class was as hostile as the seniors; but, 


12 Cont. 
Much more positive 1 
Somewhat more positive 3 
Slightly more positive 5 


Originally positive—No change 3 


Originally negative—No change 6 


Slightly more negative 2 
Somewhat more negative 1 
Much more negative 
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unlike the seniors, their sentiments 
changed radically in the course of the 
year as the following figures reveal: 
Quest. A: TRUE: 

Sept. 28%, June 68%; change 40% 


Quest. B: TRUE: 
Sept. 16%, June 48%; change 32% 


Quest. C: TRUE: 
Sept. 72%, June 32%; change 40% 


Quest. D: TRUE: 
Sept. 54%, June 12%; change 42% 


The answers to the essay question 
concerning change in attitude toward 
studying grammar were sorted into 
eight groups ranging from the most 
to the least positive. The results are 
summarized below: 

12 Exp. 


11 Exp. 10 Exp. 


Enjoyed class and/or 
teacher 


Learned more 


The lower part of this table lists the 
number of students who made specific 
mention of liking the teacher or class 
and of those who said they felt they 
had learned more grammar than they 
had during previous years. I include 
these figures partly to show that my 
own attitude was not more negative in 
the control class than in the experi- 
mental classes. 

Those students who expressed a 
negative attitude toward the new 
grammar gave one of two reasons. 


Two of the juniors and five of the 
seniors thought it was too late in their 
education to learn a new system; 
nearly all the others expressed a strong 
preference for literature and resented 
the fact that they had to spend so 
much time on grammar. 


The most popular reason for liking 
the new grammar was that it was 
“more interesting,” “exciting,” 
“challenging” (26 students); second 
and third in the running were “easier” 
(19 students) and “different” or “less 
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boring” (17 students); 16 students said 
they “learned more,” and another 16 
said the new method was “more logi- 
cal,” 


Results: Writing Ability 

The change in writing ability as 
measured by the tests we used was 
relatively small for all classes and on 
both tests. There were, it is true, some 
extremely large individual gains (20% 
or more on the Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression percentile rank), but in the 
senior Classes I am at a loss to say what 
produced them. In the junior class, 
however, there are some very sugges- 
tive figures. Of the five students who 
scored only 22% or less correct on 
the Dynamics of Language Test when 
it was first administered, four gained 
20% or better on Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression; the fifth gained 17%. The 
same group had an average gain of 
33.5% on Dynamics of Language. 

Seven students said that learning 
grammar had helped them write better, 
but since there were no names on the 
essay attitude tests, I am not able to 
determine whether those who said 
grammar helped them were among the 
students who made large gains. 

Speaking for myself, I am inclined 
to agree with those linguists who be- 
lieve that the study of grammar will 
do little to help improve writing skill 
(See Paul Roberts, “Linguistics and 
Teaching English,” College English, 
October 1960). That we need to doa 
tremendous amount of research on this 
matter is obvious. And I strongly sus- 
pect that when the research is done, 
we will find that writing will be im- 
proved little indeed by grammar study, 
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whether structural or traditional, and 
not much more by formal considera- 
tions such as paragraph development. 
It seems to me that the first duty of 
the writing instructor is to discover 
how his students think and feel, what 
they want to say, and why they want 
to say it. Only then will he be able to 
make real progress. 

So far as our academic curriculum 
is concerned we have made a partial 
solution of the problem of the right 
grade level for the new grammar: the 
twelfth grade is not the place to begin 
it. We are thinking seriously of intro- 
ducing it in ninth grade and complet- 
ing it in tenth. For this year, however, 
we are continuing research in grades 
eleven and ten. We know that our 
sample is very small, and for that rea- 
son I have not stated conclusions with 
any finality, but a number of our 
teachers are enthusiastic. This year we 
have five teachers using the new gram- 
mar in some or all of their classes on 
the high school level and one on the 
junior high level. In February 1961, 
we offered an in-service course in lin- 
guistics which was taken by nearly all 
of our secondary school English teach- 
ers and some of our foreign language 
teachers. 

I do not know whether the new 
grammar will ever totally replace the 
traditional system, but | firmly believe 
that it will not pass away. If it should 
eventually prevail, it will be because 
it is “more exciting” and “easier,” and 
above all, because it more truly and 
logically describes the language we 
speak. 
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From Skinner to Crowder to Chance: 


A Primer on Teaching Machines 
William E. Hoth 


Many teachers who are aware of the current publicity on “teaching” machines 
but who have not had opportunity to see the machines in use will welcome this 
informative article. Dr. Hoth, of the College of Education, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, is chairman of the NCTE’s Committee on Technological Change. 


EACHING machines, feared, jeered 

and not widely understood, stand 
ready in the on-deck circle about to 
come to bat with team teachers, accor- 
dion-partitioned gyms, language labs, 
driver training fleets, congenial admin- 
istrators, and air-conditioned school 
buses as members of the home team in 
the secondary school ball game. Their 
use is basic to the Trump plan’ and 
their “programmed” materials fill a 
full day in the Diederich plan.? Their 
debut causes a dean of English teachers 
to compose a delightful parody.* Quite 
clearly all of us in the profession need 
to get acquainted with them. Let’s be- 
gin our lesson. 

First, to be very sure, these elec- 
tronic devices are not yet teaching 
machines. Better to call them training, 
tutoring, or to be more flattering to 
their proponents, Jearning machines. 
For machines they are, capable of con- 
trolling what is presented, how much, 


*J. Lloyd Trump, images of the Future 
(NASSP: 1201 Sixth Street, Washington, D.C., 
1959). 

*Paul Diederich, “The Rutgers Plan for Cut- 
ting Class Size in Two,” The English Journal, 
XLIX (April 1960), pp. 229-236ff., and Ralph R. 
Shaw, “To the Editor,” The English Journal, L 
(February 1961), pp. 137-38. 

*Robert C. Pooley, “Automatons or English 
Teachers,” The English Journal, L (March 
1961), pp. 169-73. 


when, for how long, and how often; 
but incapable of performing any act 
which their “programmer” has not an- 
ticipated, and completely insensitive to 
the quizzical look of an eager but con- 
fused mind. Given these limitations, 
what makes these contrivances differ- 
ent enough from a phonograph, or a 
motion picture or slide projector, to 
justify the special label; why not just 
refer to them as a new audio-visual 
device? Let’s look at a definition: 


“....teaching machines [are] devices 
which (1) present a unit of 
verbal or symbolic information 
visually, usually in question 
form; (2) provide the student 
with some means of responding 
to each unit; and (3) inform the 
student as to the correctness of 
each response.’”* 


The distinctive feature seems to be 
the presentation of information to the 
learner in predetermined increments. 
As the learner masters each of these 
increments, he moves or is moved on 
to the next unit. These increments and 
the sequence in which they are pre- 
sented make up the program, a term 


‘Edward B. Fry, Glenn L. Bryan, and Joseph 
W. Rigney, “Teaching Machines: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography,” Audio Visual Commmunica- 
tion Review, VIII (1960), p. 5. 
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without which you cannot talk about 
teaching machines for long. If these 
automated lectures had been developed 
by classroom teachers, then something 
like text or learning materials might 
have been used for program; and plan- 
ning for programming; and teacher- 
author for programmer. For program- 
mers are writers whose programming 
consists of organizing information into 
sequential increments according to the 
rationale of the particular machine 
with which they are working. 


Rationales 


For beginning students, it’s fair to 
say there are two major rationales. The 
first is identified primarily with Skin- 
ner. In his work, Skinner underscores 
the necessity of small bits of informa- 
tion which are readily acquired by the 
learner. Written so that it is very 
hard not to get the right answers to 


questions, Skinner material (or pro- 


gramming, remember) leads the 
learner through a series of successes 
and this insistence on immediate re- 
ward is fundamental to the rationale. 
Quite the contrary is the rationale 
of Crowder. In his Auto Tutor, the 
information is accompanied by multi- 
ple-choice questions. Here the learner 
is confronted with four choices, three 
of which are wrong. If the learner 
chooses correctly, he gets the next in- 
crement of information and the next 
set of choices. If he chooses incor- 
rectly, the machine presents review 
material, characteristically by taking 
the learner through a more simplified 
series of steps leading up to the ques- 
tion he originally missed. In a device 
called a “scrambled book,” the method 
works like this, for example: the 
learner is given some information and 
then confronted with a multiple choice 
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question. If he chooses A (an incorrect 
response), he is directed to read page 
28; if B (also wrong), p. 19; if C 
(right), the next page; if D (wrong), 
p. 81. On page 28, 19, and 81 are 
presented explanatory information, 
clarification of terms, simplified break- 
downs of complex elements in the 
question, etc. The trick in this method 
is to predict the kind and souree of 
error and then “teach” to it. Pro- 
gramming in a Crowder program is 
always dependent on branching or re- 
routing the learner. 


Now it is apparent that the rate at 
which any learner moves along is com- 
pletely dependent on the individual; or 
in more technical terms, both Skinner 
and Crowder programs are self-pacing. 
Each step confronts the learner only 
as he responds to the one preceding. 
The informed student moves through 
both types of programming quickly. 
The slower student pursues detours in 
Crowder programs and is led hesi- 
tantly along in Skinner programs. In 
both, while the program put into the 
machine can be standardized (the same 
for all students), the way in which it 
becomes “learned” is more individual- 
ized than in many classroom practices 


today. 


The Pros and Cons 


That is just one argument of ma- 
chine enthusiasts. Further, they point 
to the release of teachers from routine 
question-and-answer sessions, from 
drill, from routine testing, and from 
some kinds of lecturing and other 
schemes for presenting information. 
They stress that students do not have 
to be graded on responses to pro- 
grammed materials. Tests can be con- 
ducted quite separately so that the 
machines are simply for “learning,” 
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and cheating becomes impossible. Any 
student who paces himself through the 
program falsely doesn’t do well on the 
test, it is alleged. 

In fairness to enthusiasts it should 
be pointed out that educators who 
favor the machines see them as real 
helpers whose widespread use will en- 
able good teachers to impart spiritual 
and moral values through better teach- 
ing and the guidance made possible by 
the time gained in release from routine 
tasks. Some, too, are almost poetic in 
their talk of the dialogue between ma-. 
chines and students. 

Detractors, to date, come from 
many camps. Some are generally sus- 
picious of machinery in the classroom. 
Others fear a lock-step curriculum that 
shows little regard for the individual- 
ized nature of growth and develop- 
ment. They sense an emphasis on 
mastering facts and concepts without 
accompanying insight, the illumination 
without which the learning of any 
content is a hollow reward. Some 
critics are afraid that teachers who 
now rely exclusively on workbooks, 
true-false tests, teacher asks-student 
answers, and other mechanical methods 
will be armed with a superior weapon 
to abuse young minds. A real contro- 
versy abides. 

What of English? To date there 
have been efforts to program English 
materials along Skinner lines. Blumen- 
thal, for example, uses small step-by- 
step methods to take the learner 
through fairly traditional textbook in- 
formation about usage and what most 
of us had grown accustomed to calling 
grammar, before we heard of descrip- 
tive linguistics.’ To illustrate his plan, 


* Joseph Blumenthal, 2600 (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1960). 
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Diederich has prepared some mimeo- 
graphed material that leads a student 
through the disciplined reading of a 
lyric poem. In an advanced curriculum 
course in English Education at Wayne 
State University in winter, 1960, two 
young teachers developed a program 
for introducing students to elementary 
concepts in the study of poetry. In 
Denver, programming on the mechan- 
ics of writing is being tested this year. 

In fact it is in this realm of inexpen- 
sively reproduced materials, prepared 
according to the rationale of the ma- 
chine psychologists, that teachers are 
most likely to encounter the “modern” 
point of view initially. The machines 
can be expensive and school adminis- 
trators may be reluctant to install rows 
of them (although as language lab 
experience shows, Federal matching 
funds work wonders). Yet it is rela- 
tively simple to allow a class to pace 
themselves individually through a 
printed program. The task for the pro- 
fession is (1) to supervise the prepara- 
tion of materials so that the best of 
what is known about any body of 
content (literature, language, composi- 
tion, etc.) gets written in, (2) be in- 
formed on details of rationale so as to 
advise school administrators intelli- 
gently, (3) create curriculum designs 
that capitalize on the released time to 
provide better face-to-face contacts 
between teachers as mentors and stu- 
dents as inquirers. 

So the keystone combination may 
be from Skinner to Crowder to an in- 
formed profession that knows a truth 
of modern life. Automatic wash ma- 
chines do not “free” a housewife. 
They allow and almost compel her to 
maintain a cleaner supply of clothes. 
Language labs do not “release” a mod- 
ern language teacher for rest nor per- 
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sonal pleasure. They make it more dif- 
ficult for him to apologize for students 
who cannot speak a word after a year’s 
study, and they compel him to find a 
substitute for routines which the ma- 
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their unique skills and their specific 
usefulness. In the not too distant future 
we may hear no longer of the wonder- 
ful senior English teacher whose stu- 


dents remember how sternly she 
drilled them on diagramming and me- 
chanics. If the machines take over that 
which can be learned mechanically, 
what a fine chance for the really 
competent English teacher to contrib- 
ute what is distinctly human. 


chine has usurped. 

Among us English teachers are 
many, and some in high places, who 
suspect the machine because it is not 
a book. They should not fear. For the 
machines present an exciting challenge. 
At last, good teachers can demonstrate 


MEMOS 


The program for the Secondary Section meeting at the annual NCTE con- 
vention in Philadelphia has been announced as follows: 


Dwicnt L. Burton, Florida State University, “Trailing Clouds of Boredom 
Do They Come” 

Wituiam E. Horn, Wayne State University, “Moon Men, Metropoli, and 
Professional Selection of Tomorrow’s Teachers” 


Epwin H. Sauer, Harvard University, “Ways and Means and Substance: The 
Whole Teacher” 


The Secondary Section meeting will be held on November 25. Convention 
dates are November 23-25. The full program will appear in the October issue. 


The announcement that the first contingent of the Peace Corps will be 
trained to teach English in other countries has promoted considerable discussion 
in the nation’s press. According to Ralph McGill, publisher of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the statement is a “reminder that the most valuable member of any 
teaching staff is the teacher of English. The student who learns to speak and write 
his native tongue has a tool which will make possible the mastery of other subjects. 
Those who do not obtain from their English teachers an understanding of the 
meaning of words and phrases will dwell always in a world in which everything 
is somewhat blurred.” 


Continues McGill, “No teacher works quite so hard as the good, dedicated 
English teacher. His paper work is monumental in its bulk and challenge. If he is 
a dedicated man he must peruse each laboriously contrived student theme with 
searching interest. He must inspire an interest in poetry, in sentences which are 
not mere rote, in clarity of expression and image. The math and science teachers 
find reward in the correct answers to problems. The English teacher discovers his 
in the sentences which reveal a young mind stimulated to think and see and to 
become articulate.” 
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What the Colleges Expect 


A Report of the NCTE Committee on High School-College 
Articulation* 


frr™ 116 colleges the Committee has 

collected statements dealing wholly 
or in part with the competencies ex- 
pected of incoming freshmen. Some 
issued jointly, these statements repre- 
sent colleges with a total enrollment of 
570,000. Although every area of the 
country is accounted for, New Eng- 
land is under-represented and the 
Midwestern and Border states are over- 
represented. State and private univer- 
sities, public and private liberal arts 
schools, teachers colleges, and technical 
schools are here; but there are more 
large tax-supported schools than there 
are small private schools. 

To pretend, however, that this re- 
port is an exact reflection of the minds 
of each of the ten thousand people 
teaching freshman composition would 
be absurd. Individual _ professorial 
crotchets, the teaching-fellow syn- 
drome, or extraordinary institutional 
prerequisites might make these gener- 


*The Committee on High School-College 
Articulation includes: Richard E. Lander, 
Chairman, Shoreline High School, Seattle, 
Wash.; Gerhard Friedrich, Associate Chair- 
man, Orange State College, Fullerton, 
Calif.; Dorothy Bucks, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Ind.; Alice Coleman, Mission Bay 
High School, San Diego, Calif.; Albert R. 
Kitzhaber, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N.H.; Thomas C. Pollock, New York Uni- 
versity; Marjorie Robinson, Community Jun- 
ior College, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Claude 
Wilson, Garfield High School, Seattle, Wash. 


alizations invalid for any one school or 
course. 

Still, this summary does corroborate 
the May 1960 survey of seventy-three 
colleges by the Michigan Council of 
Teachers of English (1) and the No- 
vember 1960 pamphlet of the Commis- 
sion on English (2). Together these 
three documents should give the high 
school English teacher some idea of 
what the normal college wants and 
doesn’t want. 

Before the summary proper, a word 
on the tone of the published state- 
ments is heartening to us in the high 
schools. Those statements which speak 
of high school teaching conditions— 
and half of the statements do—deplore 
vigorously what we deplore: the over- 
loading of our classes, the extracurric- 
ular duties which consume our time 
and energy, the pressures which force 
us to include in our high school courses 
material which does not belong there. 
Even those statements which do not 
mention our problems specifically are 
friendly—a little pontifical, perhaps, but 
friendly. Thus, as we approach a study 
of what the colleges want and don’t 
want, we need not be on the defen- 
sive. The colleges know our problems 
and support our best efforts; they are 
telling us really only what our best 
judgment has convinced us of already. 


What NOT to Do 


A list of what the colleges ask us not 
to do substantiates our own findings 
as reflected in Journal articles. If we 
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would prepare our students for col- 
lege, we in the high school should: 


NOT consume great quantities of 
classroom time in drill on gram- 
mar, usage, or punctuation 
without applying the principles 
of the drill to the student’s own 
writing. 

NOT teach spelling or vocabulary by 
lists alone. 

NOT emphasize creative writing to 
the neglect of thorough in- 
struction in description, ex- 
position, and argument. 
assign encyclopedic or person- 
al-reaction topics for themes. 
Such topics as “Why I Like. . .” 
or “The Economic Social, Po- 
litical, and Philosophical Back- 
grounds of Elizabethan 
Literature” lead only to the 
opinionated generalization from 
insufficient evidence. 
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NOT concentrate on the mechanics 
of a theme and neglect the con- 
tent, organization, and diction. 
“The student who has been 
taught to think of writing as 
the mere avoidance of gram- 
matical errors has a dim future 
in college,” says a typical state- 
ment from Transylvania Col- 
lege. 

NOT allow our students to overwrite 
or to use cliches and jargon. 


NOT~—and this is the most important 
negative of the lot-NOT 
weaken our college-preparatory 
courses by including units on 
social conversation, telephone 
manners, senior problems, or 
any other matters related only 
vaguely to our central job of 
teaching language, composition, 
and literature. 


What the Colleges DO Want 


The college-preparatory course rec- 
ommended by most of the statements 
concentrates almost exclusively on 
training in literature, writing, and lan- 
guage. Speaking and listening receive 
little emphasis. Although no statement 
attacks training in speaking, many of 
those statements which urge such 
training point out that the major col- 
lege emphasis is on writing. Training 
in listening, other than an occasional 
wish that freshmen could follow oral 
directions, is noticed even less. 


Clearly, the colleges are recommend- 
ing a college-preparatory course in 
which the student reads literature of 
merit, writes much on topics that de- 
rive primarily from his reading, and 
studies language in relation to his writ- 


ing. 


Reading and Literature 


All colleges, of course, want their 
freshmen to have mastered the basic 
reading skills. The basic skills listed in 
the college statements are the ability 
to paraphrase, to apply logic to test 
conclusions and to reject slanted mate- 
rial, to understand the inferences of 
a piece, to apprehend tone, to recog- 
nize main and subordinate ideas, to 
differentiate between example and 
generalization, and to adjust reading 
rate to purpose and the type of mate- 
rial real. Some few schools include the 
ability to hear the rhythms of poetry 
as a basic reading skill. 

Beyond these elementary skills, the 
colleges have three positions on what 
approach to literature best serves the 
college-preparatory student. Two of 
these positions are antithetical. 
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The first position is that urged by 
the more ambitious colleges. (That 
they feel able to urge so ambitious a 
course means only that many high 
schools are already offering work 
which is the equivalent of the college 
freshman course.) These colleges feel 
that the most productive in-class ap- 
proach to high school literature is the 
intensive analysis of a relatively small 
number of masterworks. These works 
should be read for the balance of deno- 
tation and connotation, for the rela- 
tion between the various structural 
elements, for the contribution of the 
imagery and metaphor, for the relation 
of sound and sense—for the whole 
catalogue of rhetorical techniques 
which make the meaning of the piece. 


Far from being unaware of the hu- 
mane value of literature, many of these 
schools point out that the humane 
theme can be understood only as the 
techniques which make the meaning 
are understood. Further, many of these 
schools want the in-class close readin 
supplemented by extensive 
class reading of works of proven hu- 
manistic worth. The more ambitious 
colleges, then, would have us approach 
literature through in-class analysis of 
technique as it conveys humane mean- 
ing and through a solid program of 
out-of-class reading. 

Antithetical to this position is that 
adopted by about ten per cent of the 
colleges. These schools argue that 
close reading is properly the job of the 
colleges. The high school can best pre- 
pare students for these colleges by 
offering a survey course in British and 
American literature. Through survey 
courses the high school can give stu- 
dents the historical knowledge and 
perspective which they will need to 
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place their college reading in the tra- 
dition. 

About two-thirds of the college 
statements avoid prescribing a ie: 
approach to high school literature. The 
influential statement issued by four 
large Indiana schools illustrates the 
majority position. (3) 

The Indiana document says, of 
course, that the entering freshman 
should be able to read for facts and 
information. Beyond this, he should be 
able to interpret what he reads in the 
terms of his own experience; he should 
be able to recognize the organization 


.of what he reads; and he should be able 


to evaluate and to analyze what he 
reads. Obviously, this position leaves 
the high school teacher the same free- 
dom that the college teacher has: the 
freedom to choose his own critical 
position. But with every freedom there 
is a corresponding responsibility: here 
the implication is clear that the high 
school teacher must have some coher- 
ent critical method by which he can 
lead the student to analyze and to 
evaluate literature. 

The majority of colleges do not pre- 
scribe an approach to literature. The 
colleges do not prescribe any partic- 
ular list of books, either, although 
many advocate extensive reading in 
mythology. While there is no canon 
for the college-preparatory course, 
there is unanimous college agreement 
that students deserve literature of real 
merit in unabridged form. A recent 
statement from Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege is typical here: 

They should show some acquaintance 

with many masterpieces from Homer 

to Hemingway. There are bound to 
be gaps; but the gaps should not be 

The Odyssey, Shakespeare, choice 

parts of the Bible (King James ver- 
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sion), Franklin, Dickens, Wordsworth, 
Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, 
Twain, Frost, Lewis, Sandburg, Faulk- 
ner, O'Neill, or possibly T. S. Eliot. 
These, of course, are symbolic ex- 
amples. 


Some colleges, Pennsylvania State 
for one, urge that high schools and 
colleges agree on a broad list of rec- 
ommendations appropriate for the var- 
ious grade levels. Such a list, while not 
mandatory, would narrow the gaps in 
the student’s reading. 

Most colleges urge that the entering 
freshman be acquainted with a variety 
of types, not only with the short story 
and the ballad. About fifteen per cent 
lay particular stress on the essay, a 
form often neglected in the last year 
of high school but universally read in 
freshman English. 


As for literary terminology, work- 
ing definitions of the major types of 
literature are most often asked for. 
Next in importance come the structural 
terms: theme, point-of-view, plot, 
atmosphere, setting, and so forth and 
such general terms as image, symbol, 
irony, rhythm, and paradox. Least fre- 
quently mentioned are the names of 
the figures of speech and the metrical 
terms. Almost always the statements 
which ask for literary terminology ask 
that students be able to apply the defi- 
nition, not merely to verbalize it. 

Finally, the colleges ask that we 
teach our students to appreciate litera- 
ture and to form the habit of turning 
to books for both recreation and 
knowledge. At this we high school 
teachers smile knowingly and murmur 
a pious “Amen.” 


Writing 
We know we cannot be quite so 
smug about our teaching of writing, 


however. While half of the colleges 
recognize our overloaded classes, the 
colleges are unanimous in asking that 
we have our students write frequently 
and revise carefully. The report of a 
committee representing twelve Ala- 
bama colleges is typical: 


Overcrowding has magnified the high 
school teacher’s paper-grading prob- 
lems, and extra-curricular activities 
have cut into his time. However, the 
student who writes acceptably has 
learned from frequent writing, from 
revisions based on his instructor’s care- 
ful analysis, and from personal con- 
ferences on papers submitted and 
returned promptly. (4) 


If we would prepare our students to 
stay in college, we must look beyond 
those college entrance examinations 
which test only spelling, punctuation, 
and usage. We must provide for fre- 
quent writing and much revision. 

What kinds of writing do the col- 
leges recommend? Almost all of the 
statements emphasize exposition, and a 
majority recommend a rhetorical se- 
quence: description, exposition, and 
argument. Few colleges advocate crea- 
tive writing in high school, and about 
ten per cent of the statements recom- 
mend against it. The high school li- 
brary paper causes some disagreement 
between the colleges, as Journal 
readers know. 

Actually, fewer than ten per cent of 
the colleges covered by this survey 
recommend specifically that the high 
school teach the library paper. About 
thirty per cent of the colleges point 
out or imply that the time spent on a 
single long paper.could be spent more 
profitably on a number of short papers, 
that the high schools rarely have the 
library resources for proper research, 
and that the high school library paper 
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is too often, in the words of Georgia 
Tech’s James Haman, “a river of 
quoted brilliance dammed occasionally 
by a student-produced sandbar.” 

Thus the consensus of those who 
mention the matter at all is against the 
long library paper. That long papers 
are condemned does not mean that the 
college-preparatory student should 
have no practice in shorter source- 
based papers, in the precis of library 
materials, and in the elementary forms 
of documentation taught incidentally 
as the student searches for evidence to 
bolster his thesis. The condemnation 
seems to mean only that if one must 
make a choice between a few long 
papers and more short papers, the 
practice of organizing, writing, and re- 
vising more short papers is the better 
preparation for college. 

If one still is disturbed by what ap- 
pears to be a lack of unanimous college 


agreement on what form to teach, a 
1960 statement from Pennsylvania 
State University offers an astute syn- 
thesis: 


Is it really useful to argue what forms 
should be taught in the secondary 
school? The Department of English 
at Penn State believes that the forms 
of writing are not foundational to 
building writing skill, but that a 
knowledge of the structure and usage 
of the language, a reading background 
as wide as can be managed, and fre- 
quent writing practice are founda- 
tional. (5) 


Whatever the form—and most col- 
leges do recommend exposition—the 
following points are a consensus of 
college suggestions on high school 
writing. 

First, much of the writing should be 
done in class so that the teacher can 
supervise each step in the composition 
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process and so that the student can 
develop fluency in writing under class 
conditions. Second, much of the writ- 
ing should be short—paragraphs, short 
themes, and essay tests. The subjects 
should be almost always nonpersonal: 
commentary on an analysis of litera- 
ture and objective commentary on the 
student’s own experience lead the list 
of college recommendations for theme 
subjects. The colleges recommend, too, 
that we keep the subjects of our 
themes narrow: in four hundred words 
even the brightest of our seniors can’t 
do justice to “The Role of Democracy 
in Today’s World.” 

Finally, the colleges advise that 
when we make a writing assignment 
we should keep two principles in 
mind: 

1. We should make sure that the stu- 
dent is aware of the rhetorical 
points that we are trying to make 
with the assignment. 

. We should make sure that we have 
the student write for an audience— 
real or imagined—against which we 
can gauge the effectiveness of his 
work. 


Once the papers are written, we 
must mark them and ask for their re- 
vision. Marking for mechanics and 
usage alone does the college-prepara- 
tory student little good: from our col- 
lege-preparatory students we should 
demand and receive near-perfection in 
mechanics and then go on from there. 

The student well-prepared for col- 
lege has had his high school themes 
marked for at least the points listed 
here, the sample themes included with 
many of the statements indicate: 


Content —Is the idea worth writing 
about? 

Does the student know 

what he’s writing about? 


f 
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A new series of films to help develop better readers 


Defining the Good Reader 


Effective Speeds 


Word Recognition Skills 7 
YY men). 
Vocabulary Skills 
Comprehension Skills 


his series of 16mm sound motion pictures constitutes a com- 
plete course for improving reading, providing the means whereby 
every high school student can improve his reading skills either in 
class or on his own. The films present simple, tested methods for 
reading improvement and make full use of the motion picture 
medium for optimum comprehension. Special visual effects, spoken 
dialogue, and animation are used freely throughout to clarify phrase 
reading, syllabication, and word recognition, and to help with tests 
and drills. 

The field of reading education has undergone many changes in 
recent years. Coronet’s Reading Improvement series includes those 
changes judged most effective by leading educational authorities. 
Proven techniques for gaining speed with understanding and for de- 
veloping variable speeds for different kinds of reading material are 
stressed. Dr. Harris’s years of practical experience as head of the 
reading clinic at the University of Wisconsin proved invaluable in 
planning and producing the films. 

Although the films may be used together, with the subject matter 
of each leading naturally into the next, they may also be used sepa- 
rately if the teacher wishes to emphasize special problems. 

No special equipment is required for the best use of these films. 
In line with emphasis on self-help, students are encouraged to make 
the simple devices (such as flash cards) shown in the film. In this way, 
they can proceed individually toward the solution of their own 
reading problems. | 

Each film is 11 minutes in length (one reel) and available in full color 
at $110; in black-and-white at $60. To order preview prints of these 
films, see the last page. 


Educational Collaborator 
Theodore L. Harris, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 
Director of the Reading Clinic 


The University of Wisconsin 
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Reading Improvement: 
Defining the Good Reader (11 minutes) 


Examining the reading habits of three students, this 
film points out the characteristics of a good reader. 
It is an over-view of what makes a good reader and 
permits the student to compare his own level with 
high standards. Skills which most readers can im- 
prove are shown: word recognition, vocabulary, 
comprehension and a variety of reading speeds. 


Reading Improvement: 
Word Recognition Skills (11 minutes) 

This film shows precisely how word recognition 
errors occur and how to avoid them. Full attention 
is given to the dictionary as an aid to word recogni- 
tion and to phonetic analysis, as the key to inde- 
pendence in reading. By using animation, the film 
shows students skills which can be developed for 
quick, accurate recognition of words by form, con- 
text, and sound. 


Reading Improvement: 
Vocabulary Skills (11 minutes) 

The reader in the film begins to improve his vocabu- ry ~ & 
lary when he realizes that his limited stock of words «2 \ an 
restricts his reading effectiveness. Thus we learn that fi . 
vocabulary improvement is a personal matter and 
must be undertaken with special diligence. The spe- 
cific skills and exercises required to develop a better 
vocabulary are outlined in detail. 


Reading Improvement: 
Comprehension Skills (11 minutes) 


This film suggests that when readers understand how 
written material is organized, they will gain better 
comprehension of the ideas it contains. For example, 
the film shows that paragraphs represent main ideas 
and that a sequence of paragraphs represents a series 
of related ideas. Finding topic sentences and learning 
how to outline are methods in the film to aid in 
better comprehension of written material. 


Reading Improvement: 
Effective Speeds (11 minutes) 


Some students read too fast; others too slowly—be- 
cause many are unable to vary their reading speeds 
with relation to their purpose and the difficulty of 
the material being read. The purpose of the film is to 
improve the reader’s ability to vary his speed and to 
increase speed within his ability to understand. One 
of the accepted techniques to achieve this is phrase 
reading. For graphic effect, other specific skills and 
exercises are demonstrated in animation, 
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Build Your Vocabulary (11 min.) Students will gain an understanding of the value 
and techniques of learning new words—and of how to use them properly. Color, 
$110; B&W, $60. 

Choosing Books To Read (11 min.) Three rules to govern selection of reading ma- 
terial—determine the purpose of your reading; read on your level of understanding; 
become acquainted with sources of information. Color, $100; B&W, $50. 

Do Words Ever Fool You? (11 min.) In all kinds of written material, word trickery 
can have serious consequences. This film illustrates the nature of the danger, and 
shows how to avoid confusion in word meanings. Color, $100; B&W, $50. 

How Effective Is Your Reading? (11 min.) Presents important techniques to help 
improve reading habits, each in a different reading situation with various types of 
materials. Color, $110; B&W, $60. 

How To Read a Book (11 min.) How to adjust speed to reading purposes, how to 
use mechanical aids such as preface, index, and footnotes, and how to select the 
best books for a particular purpose. Color, $110; B&W, $60. 

How To Read Newspapers (1! min.) How to scan, read headlines, read news 
stories, the role of opinion in papers, and how intelligent reading of newspapers 
can aid study, are emphasized. Color, $110; B&W, $60. 

It’s Fun To Read Books (11 min.) Develops attitudes in younger students which 
will lead to habits essential to the enjoyment of reading. Color, $110; B&W, $60. 


How To Order... 


The films in this brochure are available for preview prior to purchase. Simply check 
those you wish to consider and send the coupon to Coronet Films. There is no 
obligation for this service except for return postage. 
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: oronet Films Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIlinois 
an - | Reading Improvement: Comprehension Skills 

| Reading Improvement: Defining the Good Reader 

| Reading Improvement: Effective Speeds 

| Reading Improvement: Vocabulary Skills 


- Reading Improvement: Word Recognition Skills 


: Build Your Vocabulary | Choosing Books To Read 
' Do Words Ever Fool You? __ How Effective Is Your 
Reading? How To Read a Book How To Read 
Newspapers _| It’s Fun To Read Books 


R-161 Prices subject to change without notice Printed in U.S.A. 
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WHAT THE COLLEGES EXPECT 


Structure—Is there a clear statement of 
thesis? 

Does the theme follow an 
appropriate logical pat- 
tern? 

Is there adequate evidence 
to support the thesis? 

Is each paragraph clearly 
related to the thesis? 

Is there adequate transition 
within and between 
paragraphs? 

Is the ending adequate? 

Are the main points em- 
phasized and the minor 
points subordinated by 
proper sentence and 

aragraph structure? 

Diction —Is the level of language 
appropriate to the sub- 
ject, the audience, and 
the writer? 

Is the wording exact and 
free from cliches, jargon, 
and deadwood? 

Is there a proper balance 
between denotation and 
connotation? 

Is the wording concrete? 


The more themes that we can mark 
and have revised for these points, the 
more effective our college-preparatory 
courses will be. 


Language 

On grammar, usage, spelling, and 
vocabulary the colleges have various 
expectations. Some few colleges still 
are living in a Never-Never Land in 
which there is one grammar, prescrip- 
tive, and one level of language, Nine- 
teenth Century Formal. Happily, these 
schools are rare. 

To prepare our students for most 
institutions, we need to continue to 
teach the language skills that we are 
teaching—and to be sure that our stu- 
dents apply these skills to their writing. 
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In spelling, the colleges urge that we 
give almost daily practice, use a variety 
of teaching methods, and accept few 
errors in written work. In usage, the 
verb forms, subject-verb agreement, 
pronoun reference, and pronoun-ante- 
cedent agreement are cited as causing 
the college freshman most trouble. 


The goal in grammar seems to be 
enough terminology to make the col- 
lege instructor’s theme corrections 
intelligible to the student. A list of 
absolute minimums would include the 
ability to recognize the subject, verb, 
and modifiers, the common patterns of 
the English sentence, the uses of paral- 
lelism, and the techniques of subordi- 
nation. 


The entering freshman must be free 
of gross errors in punctuation—partic- 
ularly bad are sentence fragments and 
comma splices. 


The colleges urge much more vo- 
cabulary work in the high schools, of 
course. That all entering students 
should know how to use the dictionary 
should go without saying. In addition, 
the colleges urge that through wide 
reading the college-preparatory stu- 
dent should develop the ability to 
search out the meanings of words from 
context. He should be adept at analyz- 
ing roots and common affixes. He 
should know, too, that context is the 
final arbiter of the meaning of a word. 
Sensitivity to shades of connotation 
receives attention in many college 
statements, as well. 

In all of these language matters, the 
college statements ask for a functional 
knowledge of the material. To recog- 
nize but not to be able to use does the 
student little good: he must know how 
to write from the principles that his 
language drill has taught him. 
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Few colleges call for any knowledge 
of the history of the language. Inas- 
much as the 1959 publication of the 
United States Office of Education, 
The English Language Arts in Ameri- 
can High Schools, notices a growing 
tendency of the high school to teach 
some language history, here is one area 
in which the secondary schools may be 
moving ahead of the colleges. 

The language study recommended 
by the colleges varies little from our 
practice, then. Our main job here is 
to have our students apply in their 
writing the principles they are learning 
in their drill. 

There is little that is new in these 
hundred college statements. They re- 
peat what high school teachers long 
have known: the students who are 
best prepared for college are the stu- 
dents who have read literature of real 
worth and who have written fre- 
quently about what they have read. 
They have had their papers corrected 
promptly and they have revised many 
of their papers. They have had their 
revision supplemented by frequent 
language drill. Thus, there is no mys- 
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tery about what the colleges want: 
they want what we are trying to teach. 


Our problem, then, is political. How 
can we in the high school best provide 
the working conditions and the course 
definitions which will make it possible 
for us to teach the “arithmetic and the 
algebra” of the language so that the 
colleges can proceed with the calculus? 
Since we have in the college people 
our most effective allies, we must band 
with them so that we can provide the 
training that our college-bound stu- 
dents need. 

That we can ally with the college 
teachers is evident, for as English 
teachers we are on all levels concerned 
with helping human beings to realize 
themselves through the common me- 
dium of our language, making them 
more effectively articulate and more 
critically perceptive. To the extent 
that our methods are searching and 
successful, “the drought of satisfac- 
tion” is replaced by another pleasure— 
that of manifest growth, beyond norm 
and stereotype. It is for this growth 
we all work. 
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Is Knowledge of Parts of Speech Necessary? 
Patrick J. Groff 
San Diego State College 


Is knowledge of the parts of speech 
necessary for effective writing? English 
teachers might answer this question 
handily if they would refer to their 
college experiences in English compo- 
sition. Most teachers, if they had given 
it consideration, surely would have come 
to realize by the time they finished col- 
lege that there was little if any positive 
relationship between their knowledge of 
the parts of speech and their skill in 
composition. Most of their writing skill 
was learned by much practice in writing, 
rather than by application of knowledge 
about the parts of speech. 


In addition, their college course in the 
teaching of English, if it followed the 
research in this matter, certainly must 
have brought to the attention of these 
then preservice teachers the lack of any 
significant relationship between the 
knowledge of parts of speech and the 
quality of written composition. This re- 
search as surveyed by Greene’ and by 


"Harry <A. Greene, 
Grammar, and Composition.” In Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, Walter S. Monroe, 
editor (New York: Macmillan, 1952), pp- 
383-96. 
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Searles and Carlsen? seems definitive. 
Greene states that “The results from 
tests in grammar, composition and liter- 
ary interpretation led to the conclusion 
that there was little or no relationship 
between grammar and composition and 
grammar and literary interpretation.” 
Searles and Carlsen substantiate these 
comments by saying that “Summaries of 
research in the teaching of language have 
consistently concluded that there is no 
shred of evidence to substantiate the con- 
tinued emphasis on grammar prevalent in 
most classrooms.” 

Why, then, are the parts of speech 
taught by these same people, now teach- 
ers, who in the light of the above should 
know better? 

Primarily, it seems, because exercises 
on the parts of speech are presented in 
the textbooks. These are generally ready- 
made drill exercises that take little plan- 
ning on the teacher’s part. A study by 
the writer of seven well-known language 
textbooks for the junior high and high 
school levels revealed that they devote 
approximately these percentages of their 
volumes to the parts of speech at the 
grades indicated: 


*John R. Searles and G. Robert Carlson, 
“English.” In Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, Walter S. Monroe, editor (New York: 
Macmillan, 1960), pp. 454-70. 
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Grade 
Herzberg 
(Ginn, 1955) 
Hook 
(Ginn, 1959) 
John 
(Row, Peterson, 1955) 
Pollock i 
(Macmillan, 1955) 
Tressler 
(Heath, 1960) 
Warriner 
(Harcourt, 1958) 
Wolfe 
(Singer, 1958-60) 


Even in the elementary school attention 
is paid to the parts of speech. For ex- 
ample, the California state-adopted text- 
book*® devotes approximately nine per 
cent of its volume to parts of speech in 
the fourth grade, thirteen per cent in the 
fifth grade, and thirty-three per cent in 
the sixth grade. This sampling seems 
representative. It indicates that textbooks 
suggest to the English teacher that he 
give almost thirty per cent of the 
language curriculum to study of parts 
of speech. An unsure or poorly prepared 
teacher finds this suggestion very hard 
to resist. 


Secondly, teachers sometimes fear that 
a standardized test of language requiring 
knowledge of the parts of speech will be 
administered to their students at the end 
of the year, with the tacit assumption 
that their success as teachers will be 
judged to some extent on the scores their 
classes make on such a test. Although 
most of the more recent and highly 
regarded tests do not require such knowl- 
edge, some other standardized tests do. 
The teacher uncertain of his tenure status 
or overly solicitous of administrative 
approval can easily rationalize his teach- 
ing of the parts of speech. 


*Mildred A. Dawson, et al., Language for 
Daily Use (New York: World Book, 1960). 
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7 8 9 10 11 12 
26 32 34 
34 35 28 29 
35 40 36 28 26 23 
30  P 26 15 9 18 
25 27 26 20 23 22 
30 34 27 24 


35 37 32 35 31 35 
(Average: 28 per cent) 


Thirdly, there can be certain parental 
or community pressures that teachers 
may be subjected to either directly or 
indirectly. The most common of these 
comes through an oft-repeated, mass- 
media criticism that the schools are fail- 
ing to teach enough of what these critics 
consider a traditional and therefore 
crucial aspect in written composition, 
viz., a knowledge of grammar. While 
such faultfinding is of course miscon- 
ceived and unsubtantiated, it can have a 
telling effect on English departments 
more concerned with public relations 
than with sound educational principles. 

Finally, teachers often feel that the 
knowledge of the parts of speech will be 
required as part of college entrance 
examinations, so the teaching of them 
is warranted for this reason. To deter- 
mine if this opinion of the importance 
of the knowledge of the parts of speech 
upon achievement in college entrance 
examinations was valid, the writer asked 
forty-three colleges and universities in 
California what part this knowledge 
played in their English entrance examina- 
tions. The colleges and universities re- 
ported that, with only two exceptions, 
no part of the possible scores of the 
English entrance examinations given by 
them was based on a knowledge of the 
parts of speech or the ability to parse 
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sentences, including diagramming. (The 
two exceptions: the Cooperative English 
Test has four questions out of seventy- 
five on the parts of speech; the Sequen- 
tial Test of Educational Progress for the 
college level has two questions out of 
sixty.) These findings confirm earlier 
ones by Smith and McCullough who 
found that “less than four per cent” of 
the total items of the 150 placement 
tests in freshman English used by 130 
colleges and universities were directed to 
“tasks such as indicating subjects or pred- 
icates, identifying clauses or phrases, 
selecting the object of a verb, or defining 
a gerund.” They concluded “that what 
these colleges are interested in is ability 
to speak and write clearly, correctly, 
and effectively whether the student 
knows technical grammar or not.” 
How, then, should the teacher answer 
our question, “Is knowledge of the parts 
of speech necessary?” If his administra- 
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tors allow him to follow the research on 
this matter, if he is allowed to use the 
English composition textbooks selec- 
tively, if he is not faced with the 
prospect of having to administer a 
standardized test that demands that the 
parts of speech be taught, if he realizes 
that public opinion is affected most by 
functional results, in this case by the 
development of ability to write rather 
than by an isolated knowledge of the 
parts of speech, and if he understands 
that colleges and universities will not 
require the knowledge of parts of speech 
in their entrance examinations or for 
placement in English, he can safely an- 
swer “No.” 


*Dora V. Smith and Constance McCullough, 
“An Analysis of the Content of Placement Tests 
in Freshman English Used by One Hundred 
and Thirty Colleges and Universities,’ The 
English Journal, XXV (January 1936), pp. 
17-25. 


Frank Gemme 
Milford School, Milford, Connecticut 


When that time of year comes and I 
lean back and select from the American 
literature shelf the blue textbook ver- 
sion of John Brown’s Body, there usually 
comes forth a cry from one of the 
brighter students: “Gee—a poem a whole 
book long?” As happens so often in high 
school when the book is nearly com- 
pleted several weeks later that same stu- 
dent moans again when he reads, “It is 
over now, but they will not let it be 
over.” 

Now that the pageantry of the Civil 
War Centennial is upon us a literary 
Civil War unit almost comes under the 
heading of current events. Even TV has 
forsaken the Mississippi for the Civil 
War battlefield, and one _ periodical 
quips, “... only 100 books on Civil War 


themes were published in 1960—it just 
seemed like a thousand.”? 

I usually begin the unit by reading as 
dramatically as possible, “Prelude—The 
Slaver.” Immediately comes the challenge 
that this is not poetry, perhaps dramatic 
prose, but not poetry. This launches us 
into the age-old discussion of prose and 
poetry. When the student is given his 
first reading assignment he usually arrives 
the following morning quite enthusias- 
tically. He has found the reading easy, 
the allusions familiar, the diction, like 
his own, colloquial. The style of the 
poem presents the student with a logical 
and systematic organization which he 
soon begins to imitate in his own themes. 


*Antiquarian Bookman (January 23, 1961), 
p- 2. 
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For outside reading at this time the stu- 
dent is assigned Stephen Crane’s The Red 
Badge of Courage and Edward Stone’s 
Incident at Harper’s Ferry. For occa- 
sional relaxation in class we consider 
several of Whitman’s war poems and 
Lincoln’s letters. In this manner, I feel, 
the student is given an objective impres- 
sion of several aspects of the conflict; a 
poetical interpretation, a fictional ac- 
count, a documentary report, and two 
eye witnesses’ accounts. Whitman and 
Lincoln are read and discussed only in 
class. Stone’s text is used for oral reports. 
Toward the end of the month the stu- 
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dent writes a major theme comparing 
the reactions of Jack Ellyat, Clay Win- 
gate, and Henry Fleming to a battlefield 
situation. 

As a dramatic conclusion to the unit 
the students listen to the Broadway re- 
cordings of John Brown’s Body. And 
finally as the “golden prey” we discuss 
the “Invocation.” These selections are by 
no means an attempt at a complete ap- 
proach to a Civil War unit, but from 
my experience they provide an honest 
beginning to the problem, and seem to 
succeed in arresting the interest of high 
school juniors. 


Darkness at Noon for Juniors 


Joseph A. Fioravanti 
Yorktown High School, Mahopac Falls, New York 


As an English teacher I have long been 
concerned with revitalizing the content 
of the teaching of literature in my classes, 
with the express aim of relating the 
written word to the imagination and 
experience of my students. Some young- 
sters, I have found, apprehensively ap- 
proach a “great” book with the same 
trepidation as they view a Sunday after- 
noon in the Museum of Natural History. 

I am convinced that the best way to 
present a book is to use a thematic ap- 
proach which encompasses related areas 
of thought, and which involves extensive 
as well as intensive reading on the part 
of the more experienced reader. The 
following unit has produced significant 
and encouraging results in Yorktown 
High School, and it will serve to illus- 
trate how such a program can be initi- 
ated. 

Darkness at Noon is required reading 
for the advanced track of juniors at our 
school. It forms the basis of a unit hav- 
ing as its theme: Man’s spiritual crisis in 
the twentieth century—the idolatry of 


the State and the mass enslavement of 
the mind. During and subsequent to the 
reading of this book, the students are 
encouraged to explore the various his- 
torical, social, scientific, and _ political 
developments of the contemporary world 
which have a direct bearing on the issues 
raised in this novel. Frequent and spon- 
taneous class discussions are held in which 
everyone participates. There is no at- 
tempt to render a grade for each reply. 
The motivation is strong; even the shy 
ones shed their inhibitions and take active 
part in the discussion at hand. 

The class is soon given a selective 
bibliography on related reading matter 
from various ficlds of interest: fiction 
(Brave New World, 1984, Animal 
Farm); drama (RUR, The Crucible, 
Diary of Anne Frank); biography (Len- 
in, 1 Chose Freedom); history (Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich); magazine arti- 
cles, etc. Many of these books are pur- 
chased by the students in inexpensive 
paperbound editions. Trips to the theater 
and selected films are encouraged when- 
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ever possible. Simultaneous with the unit 
on Darkness at Noon, the students may 
be introduced effectively to studies in 
propaganda, semantics, and motivational 
research. 

The culmination of this unit is a re- 
search paper in which the student sets 
forth his own conclusions, derived from 
his wide reading, from frequent discus- 
sions in class, in the cafeteria, and at 
home. There is no attempt to coerce the 
thinking of the student along prescribed 
avenues of opinion. Originality and in- 
sight are the principal requirements. 
Some of the best papers are read and 
discussed further. Even after this unit is 
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completed, fresh insights may be derived 
and applied in other areas. And, most 
important, the student has the feeling 
that he has been participating in a real 
and vital area of life; as his horizons 
expand, he will make himself more fa- 
miliar with the daily and weekly news- 
papers, periodicals, new books, the lively 
arts, and related media. Inevitably he will 
discover that all knowledge has one 
common root and that the pursuit of 
meaningful truth does not begin and end 
in a forty-minute period devoted to 
Shakespeare or Aeschylus but that it 
carries over into trigonometry, chem- 
istry, Virgil, American history—even 
driver education. 


Opaque Projector 


Robert W. Wheeler 
Huron High School, New Boston, Michigan 


Although every English teacher or de- 
partment will not have an opaque pro- 
jector continuously available, including 
a screen and the drapes necessary to 
exclude nearly all outside light, many 
will have facilities adequate to let them 
benefit from our experience with this 
tool, so very effective in our teaching 
of literature and composition. 

Constant access to the projector should 
not tempt a teacher to overuse it. Fa- 
miliarity breeds weariness; and discipline, 
even attention, can become a problem in 
a sustainedly semi-dark classroom, parti- 
cularly in warm or humid weather. Our 
best results have come from using the 
equipment a little ig every day but 
seldom for an entire class period. 

We have found the opaque projector 
of use in teaching literature: in pro- 
jecting background materials (Globe 
Theatre pictures, portraits, a photostat 
of the first page of the Canterbury Tales 
from the Kelmscott Chaucer, eighteenth 
century headdresses) and brief selections 


not in our anthology, too long to be 
copied conveniently on the chalkboard 
or too numerous to be inexpensively 
mimeographed. Newspaper clippings, 
magazine cutouts, art reproductions—all 
are vivid on the screen and, of course, 
in full color. It is, however, in the teach- 
ing of many aspects of composition that 
we find the projector most astonishingly 
successful, both in focusing class atten- 
tion and in saving time and materials. 

Paragraphs can be easily shown, ten 
times actual size, paragraphs preselected, 
it may be, by the teacher and arranged 
in the best sequence to demonstrate neat- 
ness, spelling, punctuation, usage and 
grammar, sentence building. That Ter- 
rible Trio—Unity, Coherence, Emphasis 
—are fleshed and blooded as the class 
gazes upon the actual magnified pen- 
strokes of a classmate. 

These penstrokes of a classmate are the 
key to the efficacy of this inductive ap- 
proach. The teacher is not merely ex- 
pounding a formal textbook law, a 
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general principle—proper subordination, 
for example—and then “proving” that 
general principle with specimens, also out 
of a textbook. Rather, the class is study- 
ing “live” words from this class, these 
students—Us/—seeing how the examples 
lead to a generalization (worked out by 
the students themselves, on the spot, with 
a little adroit nudging and guiding by the 
instructor), deciding for themselves that 
a paragraph must be about one thing 
only, that sentences must progressively 
build ideas, that some parts of a sentence 
are more important to the basic meaning 
than others, and that these lesser elements 
are most effectively placed in lesser struc- 
tures: dependent clauses, verbal phrases, 
single-word modifiers. The general prin- 
ciple derived is their discovery. And most 
people, even students, tend to remember 
their triumphs. 


In the examination of sentences the 
teacher can make this induction, or rea- 
soning upward to a general principle, 
even more direct and inevitable by com- 
piling sheets of actual errors excerpted 
from a current sheaf of student papers 
and arranged in a sequence to show one 
sort of infraction—faulty parallelism, for 
instance—at a time. It is a simple matter 
to crank a sheet of paper into a type- 
writer, and while reading student essays, 
to copy out defective (or perhaps 
excellent) sentences, later arranging them 
according to the kind of error and past- 
ing them to a piece of cardboard for 
convenient projection. The canny teach- 
er has already surmised that excerpt 
sheets need not be made up from cur- 
rent work but may be filed and used 
again and again, since students make 
similar errors, class after class, year after 
year. Interesting examples may be added 
as found. 


Emphasis should be placed by frequent 
mention—always casual—on the fact that 
the materials being studied are “live” 
examples taken from this class’s efforts, 
good and bad. Students are impressed, 
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even flattered, that full heed is being 
given their words and ideas. 


Effect on Students 


Not only are students stimulated, may- 
be a little intimidated also, to do neater, 
more accurate, more interesting writing; 
they are impressed anew each time with 
their responsibility, whenever they pick 
up a pen, to write as well as they are 
able, perhaps a little better. They are 
writing now, not for a tired and eyesore 
and perhaps unimpressible teacher but 
for their extremely critical contempo- 
raries. Exactly as a student in a creative 
writing class, listening to his short story 
being read aloud by the instructor, hears 
it with fresh, more critical ears, so does 
the high school composition student, 
seeing his work blown up on the bright 
screen and hearing it praised and torn, 
determine what he might have done 
better, and most assuredly will do better 
tomorrow. 

A few additional suggestions seem im- 
portant. Anonymity is probably the best 
procedure, and even so (since students 
are likely to recognize each other’s 
script), essays which deal with intensely 
personal matters should not be projected 
—if indeed such essays should be assigned 
at all. Public criticism seems often to help 
sensitive students become less sensitive. 
One student may be allowed to operate 
the projector while another directs the 
discussion—an excellent way to give that 
shy, easily-embarrassed student some 
speech practice. 

As useful as the opaque projector is, 
it is not a substitute for teacher cor- 
rection of papers; some essays must un- 
avoidably be minutely checked, discussed 
in detail with the writer, then carefully 
rewritten. Projected materials seem most 
effective when blue-penciled little or not 
at all. The class is doing the correcting, 
the judging. 

The methods-conscious teacher has, 
while reading this, been working out a 
dozen variations on the few suggestions 
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given here. (Yes, you can use the projec- 
tor to allow students to select quickly 
one out of a dozen general discussion 
questions for an essay on a book read 
outside class, without losing time writing 
all the questions on the board .. . Yes, 
you can project the text of “A Child’s 
Christmas in Wales,” offsetting the at 
first hard to follow accent of Dylan 
Thomas on the record play er—which, 
incidentally, plugs directly into the pro- 
jector on many models, allowi ing you to 
synchronize record and text.) 

The teacher will recognize that this 
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tool is in no sense a release from grading 
papers but an instrument with which he 
will be able to teach many things more 
vividly and more economically. Each will 
have to devise his own methods to fit 
his students, himself, and his objectives. 
Any tool or technique is valuable which 
serves to focus the student eye and the 
student mind on the mysterious process 
of the living language conveying 
thoughts and feelings from one con- 
sciousness to another. The pro- 
jector provides one means for such a 
focusing. 


John Hay Fellowships for 1962-63 


Public senior high schoo] teachers from twenty-six states and the District of 
Columbia are invited to apply for John Hay Fellowships in 1962-63. Winners 
of these awards will study in the humanities for a year at one of the following 
Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harv ard, Northwestern, and Yale. 


They will receive stipends equal to their salaries during the fellowship year. In 
addition, the John Hay Fellows Program pays the travel expenses for the Fellow 
and his primary dependents, his tuition, and a health fee. 


A total of seventy-five fellowships will be awarded. John Hay Fellows will 
be selected from schools and school systems interested in making the best possible 
use of the time and talents of good teachers and in developing practices designed 

. to break educational locksteps. Dr. Charles R. Keller, director of the John ‘Hay 
Fellows Program, points out that the Program provides experiences which enable 
teachers to grow as human beings and thereby to bring increased wisdom and 
enthusiasm to their classes and their schools. 


Applicants must have at least five years of high school teaching experience, 
and should be not more than fifty -five years of age. ” Languages, literature, history, 
music, and the fine arts are usually included in the humanities, and teachers of 
these subjects are invited to apply. 


Six new states will participate in the John Hay Fellows Program in 1962-63. 
They are: Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
The other participating states are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
. lorida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 

New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and 
Wi isconsin, as well as the District of Columbia. 


Teachers interested in applying for John Hay Fellowships should communi- 
cate with Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Applications will close on December 1, 
1961. 
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More Sources of Free 
and Inexpensive Materials 


Compiled by John R. Searles 


This is the seventh annual list compiled by Dr. Searles, professor of English and 
education at the University of Wisconsin. Readers are asked to refer to the 
Journal when ordering from the list. Reprints of this list, as well as of the 1960 
list, are available from the NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois, 


at 20 cents. 


AFFILIATED PUBLISHERS, INC., 


630 Sth Ave., N.Y. 20. Washington 
Square Press: Study guides for stand- 
ard British and American classics, 
keyed to paperback editions (25c, 
pack of 25 br each title). Paperbacks: 
Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth; 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers; Dumas, 
The Three Musketeers. (90c ea.) 
Pocket Roget’s Thesaurus; M. Adler, 
Great Ideas from the Great Books; 
Shefter, Guide to Better Composi- 
tions; Cooper, The Pathfinder; Chau- 
cer, Canterbury Tales (Lumiansky 
translation); American Plays 
series, various titles. (60c ea.) Haw- 
thorne, Twice-Told Tales (50c). 
Austen, Sense and Sensibility (45c). 
Folger Shakespeare, new titles: Henry 
IV, Part I., Henry IV, Part Il., Henry 
V., Twelfth Night, Richard Ill (45c 
ea.) Pocket Books: Catton, This Hal- 
lowed Ground; Maugham, The 
Razor’s Edge (50c ea.) London, The 
Call of the Wild (25c). Free catalog, 
Educational Paperbacks. 


ALLYN AND BACON, 150 
Tremont St., Boston 11. Language 
Arts News Letter and Reading Bul- 
letin (elementary). Periodical service 
bulletins. Free. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR BET- 


TER BROADCASTS, 423 N. Pinck- 
ney, Madison, Wis. Teaching Evalu- 
ation (of radio and TV programs). 
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33 pp., with lesson plans, supplement- 
ary material, and brief bibliography. 
(15c) 1961 Look-Listen Poll, evaluat- 
ing TV programs (30c). J. N. Hook, 
Better Broadcasts—Everybody’s Re- 
sponsibility (price now 15c, 4 for 
50c). Free list of other aids. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASS’N., 50 E. 


Huron St., Chicago 11. Let’s Read 
Together, list for children and ado- 
lescents, 96 pp., paper, 1960. ($1.50; 
less in quantity.) Rufsvold and Guss, 
Guides to Newer Educational Media 
(films, filmstrips, recordings, radio, 
TV, slides). 1961, 84 pp., paper 
($1.50). 


AMSCO SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, 


INC., Box 351, N.Y. 3. J. Bellafiore, 
Review Text in English Language 
Arts (paper, $1.25). Other books on 
language and vocabulary. 


APPLETON - CENTURY - CROFTS, 


INC., 35 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 1. Crofts 
Classics, new title: Sophocles, Oedipus 
the King and Antigone (45c). New 
series, Goldentree Books, e.g., English 
Lyric Poems, C. Day Lewis ed. 
($1.95). List of titles on request. 


BANTAM BOOKS, INC., 25 W. 45th 


St., N. Y. 36. M. Crane, 50 Great Poets 
(anthology); Leo Tolstoy, Short 
Stories; London, The Sea Wolf; 
Michener, Hawaii; Soule’s Dictionary 
of English Synonyms. (95c ea.) Tur- 
genev, Five Short Novels; Euripides, 
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Ten Plays; Bowen, Yankee from 
Olympus; Balzac, Cousin Bette; Henry 
James, Fifteen Short Stories (75c ea.) 
7S Short Masterpieces (stories); New 
Treasury of Folk Songs; The Aeneid; 
Wilder, Three Plays. (60c ea.) 
Thorndike-Barnhart Handy Diction- 
ary; The Iliad; Stevenson, The Master 
of Ballantrae and Weir of Hermiston; 
Edna Ferber, Cimarron; Melville, Ty- 
pee; Thackeray, Henry Esmond; 
Thurber, My Life and Hard Times; 
Myths and Legends of All Nations; 
Maugham, Points of View. (50c ea.) 
Schaefer, Shane; Serling, More Stories 
from the Twilight Zone; Kantor, If 
the South Had Won the Civil War 
(35c). 


BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


343 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, 
N.Y. Hopper and Gale, Essentials of 
Effective Writing and Practice for 
Effective Writing. (Related self-help 
books, $1.50 ea.) Goethe, Egmont 
(95c). Dryden, All for Love (65c). 
Still available, Canterbury Tales, se- 
lected, with interlinear translation 
($1.50). Material on writing examina- 
tions, preparation for college, guide 
to colleges, literary masterpieces in 
paperback. Free catalog. 


BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO., Box 


172, Cambridge 38, Mass. How to 
Choose Your Technical Institute 
$1.00; quantity discount). Other vo- 
cational and professional pamphlets. 
Free list. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., 


N. Y. 36. Best Books for Children (in- 
cluding adult books for young people; 
$3.00). Paperbound Books in Print, 
quarterly ($6.00 annual subscription; 
$2.00 each issue). 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERV- 


ICES, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
Insights into British education: Lan- 
guage (Pamphlet No. 26, Ministry of 
Education, 85c); English in the Sec- 
ondary Schools (Scottish; 50c). 


HOWARD CHANDLER, PUB- 


LISHER, 660 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. Reference pamphlets: English 
Simplified; How to Write Your Term 
Paper ($1.00 ea.). Teacher’s guides: 
Improving Your Spelling Program 
($1.40); Teaching Reading ($1.25). 
Ostrom, Better Paragraphs ($1.00 
paper; $1.75 cloth). Walter Blair, Na- 
tive American Humor (paper, $2.75). 
Sourcebooks for research papers: 
Little Rock, U.S.A.; The Book of Job 
($2.25 ea.); Interpreting Hamlet 
($1.75). 


CHICAGO AREA READING ASS’N. 


(1.R.A.). Mrs. Norma M. Olson, Elm- 
wood School, 2319 N. 76th Ave., 
Elmwood Park 35, Ill. Developmental 
Reading in the Content Areas. In- 
cludes mathematics, social studies, lit- 
erature for children and adolescents, 
uses of audio-visual aids and mass 
media ($1.00). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. K. 
Turabian, A Manual for Writers of 
Term Papers, Theses, and Disserta- 
tions. ($1.00). E. W. Robinson, Jr., 
What Happens in Literature (usable 
in upper years of high school $3.00). 


CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL, 175 


5th Ave., N.Y. 10. Aids for Choosing 
Books for Your Children. (Sources of 
books for children and young people. 
5c.) Sources of Films, Records, and 
Plays (10c). Kit of display materials 
on reading. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUM- 


BIA UNIVERSITY, BUREAU OF 
PUBLICATIONS, 525 W. 120th St., 
N.Y. 27. Irving Lorge, The Lorge 
Formula for Estimating Difficulty of 
Reading Materials (75c); L. C. Deigh- 
ton, Vocabulary Development in the 
Classroom ($1.25). 


COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT, INC., 


950 University Ave., N.Y. 52. Book 
Ways to the World, booklist, 1961 
ed. Single copy free. 
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COUNCIL ON HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS, 281 The Arcade, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Resource Handbook in Hu- 
man Relations. Lists books, films, re- 
cordings, pamphlets, etc. 75 pp. (paper, 
$1.15; cloth $2.25). 

CULVER PRESS, CULVER, INDI- 
ANA. Hodgkin, It’s Easy to Spell 
(now $1.50). 

CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Public 
Relations Dept., Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5. Reprints: Is College 
Education a Right or a Privilege?; F. 
L. Lucas, Party of One (on style); S. 
I. Hayakawa, How Words Change 
Our Lives. Free while the supply lasts. 

DELL PUBLISHING CO., 750 3d Ave., 
N.Y. 17. Wolfe, The Web and the 
the Rock, You Can’t Go Home Again; 
T. H. White, The Once and Future 
King; Dostoyevsky, The Possessed; 
Dreiser, The Financier. (95c ea.) N. 
Houghton ed., Great Russian Plays; 
Randall, Mary Lincoln; Conrad, Nos- 
tromo. (75c ea.) Helen Keller, The 
Story of My Life; N. Lewis, Better 
English (rev. ed.); Conrad, Three 
Tales; Kipling Reader; Great French 
Short Stories; Crane, The Red Badge 
of Courage; Guareschi, Don Camillo’s 
Dilemma; Balzac Reader; Hawthorne, 
The Scarlet Letter; Selections from 
Oscar Wilde; Thirteen Great Stories; 
Chesterton, Ten Adventures of Father 
Brown; FE. Bronte, Wuthering 
Heights. (50c ea.) Eliot, Silas Marner 
(35c). Laurel poets: Blake, Emily 
Dickinson, Whittier, Browning (35c 
ea.) Laurel Shakespeare: King Lear, 
Sonnets, The Tempest, Richard II. 
(35c ea.) Free catalog. 

DICTATION DISC CO., 170 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 38. L. A. Leslie, Methods 
of Improving Spelling. Includes list of 
400 words commonly misspelled. Free. 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 179 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 1961 
Catalog of Plays, and Behind the 
Scenes (describing productions of a 
number of plays). Free. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


EDUCATIONAL ILLUSTRATORS, 
Box 268, Urbana, Ill. Ornstein, Shake- 
speare in the Classroom. 18 pp., 8% x 
11”, with illustrations from the Strat- 
ford Shakespearian Festival, Ontario 
($1.75). Available from NCTE ($1.00 
to members). 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERV- 
ICE, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 
Meeting the Test (reprints on test- 
ing); Short-cut Statistics for Teacher- 
made Tests; ETS Builds a Test. Free. 
Katz, You: Today and Tomorrow 
(group guidance text for grades 8 and 
9) with Teacher's Guide ($1.00 ea.). 

FARRAR, STRAUS, AND CUDAHY, 
INC., 19 Union Square, N.Y. 3. 
Noonday Books: K. Beckson and A. 
Ganz, A Reader’s Guide to Literary 
Terms: A Dictionary ($1.95); F. R. 
Karl, A Reader’s Guide to Joseph 
Conrad ($1.85). Guides to other au- 
thors. Write for list. 

FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, Conn. 
Stendhal, The Red and the Black; 
James, The Ambassadors; Butler, The 
Way of All Flesh; Three Great Greek 
Plays, Bryson ed. (50c ea.) World 
Classics series (25c ea. title); Civil War 
Classics series (75c ea. title). Catalog, 
Crest and Premier Books. Free. 

FORD FOUNDATION, 477 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22. Time, Talent, and 
Teachers; Teaching by Television. 
Single copy of each free. 

SAMUEL FRENCH, INC., 25 W. 45th 
St. N.Y. 36. Wilder, Our Town; 
Barrie, Dear Brutus and The Admir- 
able Crichton; Euripides, Medea 
($1.00 ea.). Books on practical speech, 
play production. Free catalog. 

GINN AND CO., Statler Bldg., Boston 
17. G. L. Kittredge ed. of Shake- 
plays. Paper. ea.) In- 
cludes titles commonly taught in high 
school. 

GLOBE BOOK CO., 175 Sth Ave., 
N.Y. 10. Language Arts Bulletin. 
Quarterly. Free. 
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MARGUERITE GRUMME, 3830 
Humphrey St., St. Louis 16. Basic 
Principles of Parliamentary Law and 
Protocol (brief outline, simplification 
of Roberts. $1.00; quantity price avail- 
able). 

HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO., 750 
3d Ave., N.Y. 17. Harbrace Teacher’s 
Notebook. Fall, 1960, Robert Freier, 
Building Positive Attitudes Toward 
Poetry. Winter, 1960, J. B. Priestley, 
Life, Literature, and the Classroom 
(NCTE convention address). Free. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d. 
St., N.Y. 16. Modern Classics, cloth. 
Dickens, Great Expectations ($1.60); 
Eliot, Silas Marner ($1.40). Free list 
of titles. Also half-price subscriptions 
to Harper’s, 3-9 months, with study 
guide. (25¢ an issue; teacher’s desk 
copy and guide free.) Books on orien- 
tation to college. Hanna and Mc- 
Allister, Books, Young People, and 
Reading Guidance; Jennings, King, 
and Stevenson, Weigh the Word; 
Stuart Chase, Guides to Straight 
Thinking ($2.75 ea.). Sherwood, Dis- 
course of Reason (semantics and 
logic; good for college-preparatory 
seniors. $1.25). 

HILL AND WANG, INC., 141 Sth 
Ave., N.Y. 10. Jack London, Short 
Stories, Maxwell Geismar, ed. ($1.75). 
Jefferson, Albert Jay Nock ($1.45). 

HOLT, RINEHART, AND WIN- 
STON, INC., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
17. Guides to Better Teaching, paper- 
back. series ($1.00 ea. title). Free 
catalog. Exercise Exchange, quarterly. 
Ideas for teaching English, some for 
high school. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Mid- 
western states, 1900 S. Batavia Ave., 
Geneva, Ill.; others, 2 Park St., Boston. 
David A. Conlin, Grammar for 
Written English. Influenced by lin- 
guistic principles. ($2.50). Also North 
Star Books, Riverside Editions. Pub- 
lishers of standardized tests. Catalogs 
on request. 
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ILLINOIS ENGLISH BULLETIN, 107 
English Bldg., Urbana. L. A. Muinzer, 
Historical Linguistics in the Class- 
room, Oct., 1960 (Available from 
NCTE at 50c. Stock No. AP-38); 
Freshman Composition Courses in Ten 
Illinois Colleges, Dec., 1960; Teaching 
studies of The Red Badge of Courage 
and Great Expectations, Jan., 1961; 
Let Any Student Speak (speech ia the 
English classroom), Feb., 1961; Best 
High School Poetry of 1961, Mar., 
1961; Best Prose, April, 1961; Studies 
in the Teaching of English, May, 1961. 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS EDU- 
CATION BOARD, Milton 86, Mass. 
Senior Booklist, 1961 ed. (Grades 9- 
12; listed by types and topics. An- 
notated. 50c). 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF FDUCATION, Bloomington. In- 
grid M. Strom, Research in Grammar 
and Usage and Its Implications for 
Teaching Writing. 23 pp. ($1.25). 

INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE RESEARCH, 525 W. 120th 
St., N.Y. 27. Touchstones of Litera- 
ture, rev. 1961 ($1.25). 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, 
INC., Now at 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4. Free catalog of educational 
films. 

IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Bureau of Extension Services, 
Cedar Falls. Teacher’s Guide to His- 
torical Information and Understand- 
ings in Junior High School Fiction 
(Revolutionary War Period). (50c). 
Dimensions in Space: A Guide to Cre- 
ative Bulletin Boards ($1.00). 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
School of Journalism, Iowa City. Ca- 
reer Opportunities in Journalism (50c; 
less in quantity). Journalism and Mass 
Communications at lowa. (Single 
copy free.) Other booklets on jour- 
nalism as a career; single copies free 
while the supply lasts. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Prof. 
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Oscar M. Haugh, 209 Bailey, Law- 
rence. University of Kansas Bulletin of 
Education; Feb., 1961, Creativity and 
Maturity in Reading; May, 1961, lan- 
guage arts issue: teaching reading, 
speech, writing, literature. (10c ea. 
for postage and handling.) 

PROF. W. H. F. LAMONT, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
1960 revisions of reading lists: Sixty 
Great Contemporary American Nov- 
els and Sixty Great Contemporary 
British Novels. (Sc ea.). Other reading 
lists at the same price. Also Calendar 
for the Tale of Two Cities (50c). 


LASEL PRODUCTS CORP., 220 W. 
19th St., N.Y. 11. Parade Civil War 
Map, 26 x 38” in color, plus color por- 
traits of Lincoln, Davis, Grant, and 
Lee ($1.00). 

LIBRAPHONE, INC., Long Branch, 
N.J. Listening Library, rental service, 
16 and 33 rpm records, 2-week loan, 
minimum of 5 records at 50c per rec- 
ord, plus 50c service charge i; each 
order. Write for catalog. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Sth Ave., 
N.Y. 11. William Strunk, Jr., and E. 
B. White, The Elements of Style. 
Paper ($1.00). A concise summary of 
essentials. Reprint of Neilson and 
Thorndike, The Facts about Shake- 
speare (Rev., paper, $1.95 list). 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, 
Mass. An Outline for Dictionary 
Study. A Field Guide to Word 
Watching. Both free. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, 
INC., 1300 Alum Creek Dr., Colum- 
bus 16, Ohio. How to Identify and 
Correct Spelling Errors. Free. 

JOSEPH MERSAND, Jamaica HS., 
168th St. and Gothic Dr., Jamaica 32, 
N.Y.C. Uniform Lessons, for the 
opening weeks of the school year. 
(50c ea.) Meeting the Basic Issues 
(10c ea. while the supply lasts). 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., One Madison Ave., N.Y. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


10. New biography of Marie Curie 
(color filmstrip with sound) and ac- 
companying teacher’s guide. Free 
loan. Also free Health Bulletin for 
Teachers. 


BRUCE MILLER, Box 369, Riverside, 
Cal. Bulletin Boards: High, Wide and 
Handsome; So You Want to Start a 
Picture File (1960 ed.); Sources of 
Free Travel Posters. (50c ea.) Free 
list of other titles available. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS, Minneapolis 14. American 
Writers booklets: Leonard Unger, T. 
S. Eliot; Alan Downer, Recent Ameri- 
can Drama; Richard Chase, Walt 
Whitman; William York Tindall, 
Wallace Stevens; Frederick J. Hoff- 
man, Gertrude Stein. (65c ea.) 


NATIONAL ASS’N FOR BETTER 
RADIO AND TELEVISION, 882 
Victoria Ave., Los Angeles 5. Current 
Look and Listen radio and TV guide 
(20c); TV Crime before Nine (45c). 
Nafbrat Quarterly ($2.50 a year.) 
Free list of publications. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. Radio 
and Television Broadcast Standards; 
Television Talk (glossary); material 
on job opportunities, educational TV. 
Single copy of each free while the 
supply lasts. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH, 508 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, Ill. The National Interest 
and the Teaching of English. ($1.95; 
price to members, $1.65). Television 
and the Teaching of English, 138 pp. 
Stock No. P56-48 ($1.00). Maurice L. 
Rider, The First Page of the “Beo- 
wulf” Manuscript; facsimile and trans- 
lation, with two exercises for students. 
Stock No. P56-47 (20c ea.; $1.50 for 
30). Children’s Book Council, How to 
Run a Book Fair; lists sources of films, 
records, plays that correlate with read- 
ing. Stock No. CO-38 ($2.00). D. 
Emery, Variant Spellings in Modern 
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MORE SOURCES OF MATERIALS 


American Dictionaries. Stock No. AP- 
19 (75c). G. W. Stone, Issues, Prob- 
lems, and Approaches in Teaching 
English. Stock No. M27-24 ($2.50; 
NCTE member, $2.00). Committee on 
Curriculum Planning and Develop- 
ment, NASSP, English Language Arts 
in the Comprehensive Secondary 
School. Stock No. CO-39 (25). Also 
books, monographs, filmstrips, maps, 
recordings, listed in free catalog, Tools 
for Teaching English. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCI- 
ETY, School Service Div., 16th and 
M Sts., Washington 6, D.C. Sets of 
48 color sheets, reprinted from the 
magazine. Write for list of sets avail- 
able. (50c per set.) Free catalog of 
publications. 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT ASS’N., Willow Grove, Pa. 
The Simplified Letter. Suggestions for 
an easier and clearer business form 
(15c). 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF 
WORLD LITERATURE, 501 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y. 22. Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury (enlarged); Tolstoy, Anna 
Karenina (95c ea.); Payne, The White 
Pony: An Anthology of Chinese Po- 
etry; The Genius of the Irish Theater 
(seven plays); Burckhard, Renaissance 
in Italy; Lorant, Life of Lincoln; Tol- 
stoy, Resurrection (75c ea.); Note- 
books of Da Vinci; Dudley, The Civ- 
ilization of Rome; Butler, Erewhon; 
Wells, Tono Bungay; Parkman, The 
Oregon Trail; Hardy, Far from the 
Madding Crowd; Tennyson, Idylls of 
the King; Prescott, The Conquest of 
Peru; St. Exupery, Night Flight; A 
Treasury of Modern Asian Stories; 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe; Turgenev, 
Fathers and Sons; Austen, Sense and 
Sensibility; Hawthorne, The House of 
the Seven Gables (50c ea.). Free list 
of current Signet and Mentor books. 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
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N.Y. 10. Periodic supplements to 
Effective Letters manual. Available in 
classroom quantities. Free. Three 
sound sslidefilms on business letter 
writing. Request reservation forms for 
free two-week loan. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 65 S. 
Oval Drive, 13-B Page Hall, Colum- 
bus 10. The News Letter (on film, 
press, and broadcasting). Free except 
for initial 25c charge for placement 
on mailing list. O.S.U. School of Jour- 
nalism, High School Journalism 
Teaching Aids, Vol. I. (50c; free to 
Ohio teachers). 


OXFORD BOOK CO., 71 Sth Ave., 
N.Y. 3. Joseph R. Orgel, Reading 


Comprehension. Testing program for 
scholastic aptitude tests, New York 
(Paper, 


Regents examinations, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.60.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 417 
5th Ave., N.Y. 16. Paperbound an- 
thologies and standard classics ($1.50 
to $3.75). Write for current list. R. 
M. Williams, Phonetic Spellings for 
Colle ge Students. Applications of lin- 
guistic knowledge to teaching; tech- 
niques usable in high school ($2.95). 


PENGUIN BOOKS, 3300 Clipper Mill 
Rd., Baltimore 11. J. M. and M. J. 
Cohen, A Dictionary of Quotations 
($2.95). Shakespeare titles added, 
1960; Julius Caesar (50c); Romeo and 
Juliet (65c); Antony and Cleopatra 
(65c). 

PERRY PICTURES, INC., 42 Dart- 
mouth St., Malden 48, Mass. Portfolios 
illustrating The Courtship of Miles 
Standish and Evangeline; Rip Van 
Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

~~ low, and The Man Without a Coun- 
try. ($1.00 ea.; $1.75 for both). Book- 
lets, American Poets and Their 
Homes, American Authors and Their 
Homes. (50c ea.). Picture sets of poets 
and authors and their homes, 34 pic- 
tures each, American or English. (99c 
ea.) Catalog (35c). 


etc. 
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PLAYS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16. Catalog of One-Act Plays for 
Young People. Low-cost plays for 
grades through high school. Free. 
Prices of plays reduced for sub- 
scribers to Plays magazine, $5.00 an- 
nually. 

RANDOM HOUSE, INC., 457 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y. 22. Inside the ACD, 
dictionary service bulletin, periodical. 
Free. 

ROW, PETERSON AND CO., Evans- 
ton, Ill., and Elmsford, N.Y. Service 
bulletin: Reading in the Content Sub- 
jects; other titles in monograph series 
for elementary teachers, also of value 
to high schoo] teachers. Free. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES, 33 
W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36. Best Paperbacks 
school catalog. Free. 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 
oe now at 259 E. Erie St., Chicago 

Free catalogs describing reading 
Soi and spelling lsboratory ma- 
terials. Guidance Series Booklets in- 
cluding reading, study, 
(50c ea.) Free list of titles. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO., 433 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11. Basic Reading 
Skills for High School Use (Teacher’s 
edition, $1.24). Thorndike-Barnhart 
letter-folder (using the dictionary). 
Bulletin posters: Why Study Eng- 
lish?; Frost’s “The Road Not Taken”: 
Some Points to Check When You Re- 
vise. Free. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Edu- 
cational Dept., 597 5th Ave., N.Y. 17 
Paperbacks and hard-cover editions 
for classroom use. Paton, Cry the Be- 
loved Country, paper ($1.45). Hard 
covers: Hemingway, The Old Man 
and the Sea ($1.60 list, $1.20 quan- 
tity); Wharton, Ethan Frome ($2.20 
list, $1.65 quantity). List, Selected 
Readings for Junior and Senior High 
School. Free. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Stanford, Cal. Study Aids and Coun- 


test- -taking. 
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seling Materials: list of inexpensive 
pamphlets on improving reading, 
study habits, and writing. Free. 

ST. MARTIN’S PRESS, 175 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 10. Hard cover classics; e.g., 
Coleridge, Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner (75c). Write for other titles. 

STUDENT LETTER EXCHANGE, 
Waseca, Minn. Foreign pen-pal serv- 
ice; write for details. 

SYRACUSE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Syra- 
cuse 2, N.Y. Gold Star List of Ameri- 
can Fiction, 1960 edition. ($1.25). 

TEACHERS PRACTICAL PRESS, 
INC., 47 Frank St., Valley Stream, 
L.I., New York. M. Bromberg, Mak- 
ing Literature Lessons Live. 1961, 48 
pp. ($1.75; quantity prices). 

TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, 
INC., 25 W. 43d St., N.Y. 36. Stills 
(8 x 10” glossy prints) from motion 
pictures based on literary classics. 
Julius Caesar, Huckleberry Finn, 
Hamlet, Ivanhoe, and others. Ten to 
twelve prints in each set ($3.00 ea.). 
Free list of titles. 

TELEVISION INFORMATION 
OFFICE, 666 5th Ave., N.Y. 19. Free- 
dom and Responsibility in Broadcast- 
ing; School Children and Television, 
by Paul Witty; Louis Hausman, The 
Role of Popular Media and Program 
for Understanding; others. Single 
copies free. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Visual In- 
struction Bureau, Box 8032, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin 12. Better Bulletin 
Board Displays (expanded version of 
Bulletin Boards for Teaching. 1961. 
$2.00. Quantity discount). 

U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE, Washington 25, D.C. His- 
torical Handbook Publications on 
battlefields, other places of historical 
significance. No. I 29. 58. Special list 
of Civil War centennial publications. 
Effectiveness in Teaching, 1960. No. 
FS 5.250:50006 (20c); The Gifted 
Student, 1960, No. FS 5.235:35016; 
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MORE SOURCES OF MATERIALS 


How to Improve Your Handwriting, 
1960, No. VA 1.19:03-2. 

VIKING PRESS, 625 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22. Sherwood Anderson, Wines- 
burg, Ohio; Compass ($1.25). Gra- 
ham Greene, The Heart of the Matter 
($1.45); The Portable Faulkner (764 
pp-, $1.95). 

WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH, 3700 N. 75th St., 
Milwaukee 16. Reading List for Col- 
lege-Bound High School Students 
(from a poll of college teachers). (Se; 
less in quantity.)* Oral discussion 
evaluation forms (pad of 25, 15c; 10 
or more pads, 10c ea., postpaid). Vir- 
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ginia M. Burke, The Lay Reader Pro- 
gram: Backgrounds and Procedures 
(50c);* Verna Newsome, Structural 
Grammar in the English Classroom 
($1.25). 

WORD LIST, Box 5995, Bethesda, Md. 
Vocabulary, classified by subject and 
word difficulty; — rather diffi- 
cult. By Capt. C . S. Arthur, USN. 
($1.00). 

WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2. M. M. Math- 
ews, An Introduction to the Dic- 
tionary. Free. Meridian Books (paper). 
Free list of titles. 


*Available also from NCTE 


SOME COLLEGE GIRLS ALLOWED TO USE 


THE TEXT 


TAKE AN EXAMINATION 


Sitting and staring 


at the books the books like tigers begin to blaze 

or like stars turn and sin in their orbits the width of love 
and with words like blazes and sitting like festivals 

the girls at the poetry exam make madness into funny 


essays. 


Whitman comes forth carrying stars; Emily Dickinson comes 
forth carrying stars; 


Robert Frost says wait a while I still have more poems to 


write. 


That night the poor wonderful girls wigg 


been emblazoned. 


Lewiston, Maine 


led in bed having 


—JoHN TAGLIABUE 
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The Profession 


Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


COLLEGE TEACHERS ARE MIS- 
guiding secondary school teachers of 
English, Dr. Mark Neville, former presi- 
dent of NCTE, charged in an address to 
the English Association of Greater Mil- 
waukee in May. 

High school teachers are being told 
what to do by college teachers who 
themselves do not know how or what 


to teach, the speaker said, adding, “It’s 
a question of the blind leading the wide 
awake.” Dr. Neville’s advice to the be- 


ginning English teacher: destroy all 
college lecture notes, since these are not 
applicable to high school students; aban- 
don the teaching of the historical back- 
grounds of literary selections and of 
author biographies; allow students to 
express themselves creatively in writing 
as the best means of their coming to an 
appreciation of literature. 

A summary of the address is given in 
the May Newsletter of the Wisconsin 
Council of Teachers of English. 


POTENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
lish teachers graduated from colleges 
and universities this year number 10,664, 
an increase of nearly fifteen per cent 
over last year, according to a report in 
the N.E.A. Research Bulletin for May. 

In 1960, however, only seventy-three 
per cent of those graduates qualified to 
teach English actually went into class- 
rooms. Thus the authors of the report, 


pointing to continued increased enroll- 
ments and over-crowded conditions, are 
not too optimistic that the increased 
number of potential high school English 
teachers graduated this vear will reduce 
class size appreciably. The picture is 
much the same in other subject areas, 
according to the report. 


THE BAD LISTENER CAN BEST 
be described as inexperienced, writes 
Ralph G. Nichols in the March Speech 
Teacher. “Although he spends 45 per 
cent of his communication day in listen- 
ing to something, he is inexperienced in 
hearing anything tough, technical, or 
expository.” 

The poor listener, the listening spe- 
cialist says, is a victim of his own 
mental activity, isince for years he has 
sought only the light and the recrea- 
tional. In evading that which challenges 
him mentally, the bad listener becomes 
a poor producer in the classroom, office, 
and factory. 

The article outlines ten practices for 
improving listening, with emphasis on 
capitalizing on thought speed, which Dr. 
Nichols estimates is four times as great 
as speech speed. To use thought speed 
to best advantage, the listener is advised 
to do the following: (1) Try to antici- 
pate what a person is going to talk 
about; (2) Mentally summarize what the 
person has been saying; (3) Weigh the 
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speaker’s evidence by mentally question- 
ing it; (4) Listen between the lines. 


WHILE THE EFFICACY OF GRAM- 
mar in disciplining the mind, in improv- 
ing oral diction or writing quality, in 
facilitating the study of foreign lan- 
guages, and in enabling teachers to ex- 
plain composition faults has been shown 
to be negative by a half-century of re- 
search, writes Fred G. Walcott in the 
March issue of Education, “Teachers 
frequently take up the old arguments, 
as though to defend by logic what has 
been denied by science.” 

Rather than rationalizing the tradi- 
tional claims, language arts teachers 
must know the facts about their subject 
and “develop a sensitivity to the naivete 
that the old defensive arguments betray,” 
the writer claims. The new discoveries 
about grammar should force us to re- 
examine our methods and former set of 
values, and to look elsewhere for means 
of improving language and composition. 

Since there is no known substitute for 
developing language power, the teacher 
must concentrate on increased volume 
of writing and speaking, the University 
of Michigan professor declares. Gram- 
mar, he points out, is the science of lan- 
guage and is the tool of the professional 
person, not the masses of humanity. Like 
other sciences, it should not be “forced 
upon all regardless of their disinterest or 
ineptitude to learn it.” 


VARIED WAYS OF TEACHING 
high school English were evaluated in a 
recent year-long study conducted by 
Ball State Teachers College and involv- 
ing fourteen teachers in as many area 
schools. 

Designed to test the effectiveness of 
traditional and experimental approaches, 
the cooperative study was conducted as 
follows: Each English teacher, as part 
of his regular teaching load, taught one 
class in which he used a variety of ex- 
perimental approaches. He taught an- 
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other class on the same grade level using 
traditional techniques. The latter class 
was designated as a control. During the 
year the teachers attended twenty-eight 
two-hour seminars in which they studied 
and selected new teaching materials, 
posed problems, and planned techniques. 
The study director visited the high 
school classrooms and helped teachers 
with problems attendant to the project. 

While the evaluative instruments used 
to measure student progress revealed 
that the difference in the two approaches 
was statistically insignificant, the teach- 
ers and the director felt that this was 
largely attributable to the inability of 
the teachers to maintain strictly experi- 
mental conditions. Lack of sufficient 
time to plan for the experimental sec- 
tions was given as the major reason for 
failure to keep these conditions. 

In the published report of the project 
the participating teachers state that they 
felt the project had been most valuable 
in providing them the opportunity to 
meet and exchange ideas with other 
teachers and in revealing to them the 
wealth of new and exciting ways to 
teach English. All felt that they had be- 
come better teachers. 

A copy of the report is available free 
from the director, Dr. Royal J. Morsey, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS HAVE 
been speaking their minds concerning 
high school graduates—especially their 
deficiencies in English composition. But 
what do college undergraduates think 
about their professors and college educa- 
tion in general? In the NASSP Spotlight, 
May-June 1961, Ellsworth Tompkins re- 
ports that college students are pretty 
well agreed on the following points: 


“College teaching—too much memoriz- 
ing and parroting required. 

College teachers—not enough of them 
interested in students as individuals. 


= 
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Examinations—regurgitation pays off, 
imaginative reactions do not.” 

Evidently, college teaching hasn’t 
changed completely from that of the 
good old days of twenty-five years ago 
when we dozed with sceres of other 
students in the lecture halls of our uni- 
versity. Dr. Tompkins concludes with 
this admonition: “With half of our high- 
school graduates now entering college 
—that is, about 825,000 each year—it is 
high time to find ways to make their 
college experience a stimulating, rigor- 
ous, and satisfying one.” 


“INSTRUCTION BY TELEVISION,” 
a chapter in a recent booklet, Education: 
A Reappraisal (Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education), reports findings 
which if not startling are at least care- 
fully qualified. Early results indicate that 
“final conclusions about television’s ulti- 
mate role in education cannot yet be 
drawn. . . . One of the most extensive 
school experiments indicates that 
superior teaching over television stimu- 
lates much better learning on the part of 
the student than ordinary classroom 
teaching.” (Italics supplied.) 

The Foundation’s booklet reports no 
findings on the relative effectiveness of 
superior classroom teaching and ordinary 
TV teaching. Nor does the booklet define 
what is meant by better learning. Is 
better learning the supplying of answers 
to objective questions or the exercise of 
critical judgment and creative ability—or 
what? 

Another—and more significant—finding 
is that “Students in television classes at 
the elementary and secondary level make 
more extensive use of the schoo] library 
than students in the regular classes.” You 
may wonder “Why?” No answer is 
given. But one wonders how many books 
the regular students read in class and at 
home and how their total reading stacks 
up with the TV students’. How does the 
quality of reading done by the two 
groups compare? What causes the TV 
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students to go to the library for books? 
Answers to this one might surprise the 
promoters of educational 

The chapter closes on an optimistic 
but nebulous note: “The question today 


is no longer whether television can play 
an important role in education but rather 
what kind of a role it can play most 
(A good question, we might 


effectiv ely.” 


add.) 


“THE UNDERLYING PURPOSE OF 
teaching literary terms and their mean- 
ing,” Ww rrites Helen Bradford in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Bulletin of Education 
(May 1961), “is to give students a basis 
for judging life and literature. They 
should be able to say, ‘I think this is good 
literature because——’ or ‘I think this 
selection is poor because——.’” 

The writer recommends that students 
be taught literary terms so that they can 
talk about literature as a reflection and 
an interpretation of human experience. 
Students should be taught to ask and 
encouraged to seek the answers to funda- 
mental questions, such as: 

“Are there absolute values, 
relative values? 

Are there enduring values? If so, what 
are they? 

W hy is Shakespeare great? 

What makes a masterpiece? 

According to purpose in reading, what 
is good literature? 

Is beauty sufficient? Must literature 
help one to live? Point a moral? 

Shall we have art for art’s sake? Is 
pleasure enough? Is profit enough?” 


or only 


ALTHOUGH THE FINDINGS OF 
research in English may not be as earth- 
shaking or spectacular as those in nuclear 
physics or astronautics, they are extreme- 
ly significant to teachers of English and 
their students. For this reason, the April 
1961 issue of the Review of Educational 
Research, which summarizes the research 
in English language arts and fine arts 
from April 1958 to 1961, is a valuable 
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resource for professionally alert English 
teachers. 

More than 100 pages of this issue sum- 
marize recent research in the psy chology 
of language, reading, literature in the 
clementary and secondary schools, com- 
position, spelling, listening, mass com- 
munication, and other related subjects. 
Extensive bibliographies follow each 
chapter. 

After reviewing the research on litera- 
ture in the secondary school, G. Robert 
Carlsen ends his chapter with the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

“Research in the teaching of literature 
during the past three years tentatively 
suggests ( (a) that literature is increasingly 
being considered a medium of communi- 
cation, its function in the schools being 


to awaken young people to ideas, expe- 
riences, attitudes, and feelings—-and such 
an emphasis seems to be prompting 
adolescents to read more; (b) that often 
the literature presented to young people 
presents a limited view of human life; 


(c) that literary appreciation grows by 
developmental stages which can probably 
be scientifically determined, (d) that 
reading skills can be furthered by the 
teac hing of literature, provided some di- 
rect attack is made.” 

Single copies of this issue may be ob- 
tained for $2 each from the American 
Fducational Research Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Payment should accompany al] 
orders. 


CAN WE TEACH SLOW AND NOT- 
so-slow pupils to write effectively? If 
we can, what have we been doing wrong 
when we fail? Carl Wonnberger, who 
has been a teacher of secondary school 
English for thirty-two years at an in- 
dependent, college preparatory school, 
has stated these views in a letter to the 
editor of The Michigan English Teacher 
(March 1961): 

“T disagree with the thesis that only the 
gifted can be taught to write. I know 


from very long experience and the need 
to present my graduates to all kinds of 
colleges in their best dress, that any stu- 
dent who can speak coherently, and even 
some who cannot, can be taught to write, 
at least to put things down in order, and 
with some degree of conviction and even 
polish. 

“The trouble is that too many 
students are frustrated in their English 
study and begin to think of English as 
a formal discipline instead of a functional 
tool for man and the aspirations of man, 
that they get lost in verbal calisthenics, 
identification of ‘speech parts,’ the mem- 
orization of definitions that do not define, 
the filling in of blanks in workbooks, 
diagramming, and doing all manner of 
things that have no possible justification 
in the study of language and the develop- 
ment of sound language habits. These 
things must be rooted out of the cur- 
riculum; they are sheer waste... .” 

In conckaion, Mr. Wonnberger men- 
tions that as teacher of English at Cran- 
brook School, Bloomfield, Michigan, his 
success and continued employment have 
depended on the progress which his 
former students made at the best colleges 
in America. 


ARE YOU DIFFERENT? IF SO, DO 
you want to be a TV teacher? During a 
discussion on airborne television 
(MPTAI), Herman L. Shibler made 
these high-level remarks at the ASCD 
convention in Chicago last March: “One 
must know what makes a good teacher 
in order to select quality “teachers for 
TV teaching. We have found that the 
good teacher is a person who is different 
from others. We tried to look for this 
quality.” 

Closer to earth, Alexander Frazier ex- 
pressed his concern about the “current 
crop of Skinnerians” and observ ed that 
“Hard as it is to train pigeons to act as 
people, it’s even harder to train people 
to act as pigeons.” (From ASCD News 
Exchange, April 1961.) 
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Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


A PENETRATING STUDY OF THE 
effect of imaginative literature on the 
personality of the reader appears in an 
article by Caroline Shrodes on “The 
Dynamics of Reading: Implications for 
Bibliotheraphy” (Etc., A Review of Gen- 
eral Semantics, April 1961). Here the 
writer contends that reading is a function 
of the total personality. Consequently, 
when we read fiction, poetry, or drama, 
we are likely to perceive “in accordance 
with our needs, goals, defenses, and 
values.” 

In that there is an interrelationship be- 
tween the personality of the reader and 
the nature of his vicarious experience, 
Dr. Shrodes believes that his response 
may be in the form of one of several 
reactions. It may precipitate a dangerous 
acting out of destructive impulses, or “it 
may "tke the form of a projection of 
fears and anxieties upon the characters 
the artist has created and reflect the sick- 
ness of the reader.” On the other hand, 
it may permit the reader to understand 
himself and to alter reality by providing 
a new frame of reference, thereby serving 
as a catalyst to free his energies. In any 
event, the reader will evaluate an imag- 
inative work only in relation to his ability 
to perceive and organize; his perceptions 
and the meanings that he attaches to them 
will be determined by what he feels and 
experiences. In his identification with the 
characters in a work of art he may en- 
hance his self-regard, project onto a 
character feelings that have been re- 
pressed, or satisfy his needs by either 
rejecting implications “that are threaten- 
ing his ego” or by interjecting his own 
meaning. Often, the reader, as a par- 
ticipant and as a spectator in the action 
of a novel, may “move about in a 
symbolic world which is inaccessible to 
him in life.” He may or may not confuse 
the symbol with what is symbolized. 


Thus the identification that he makes 
may lead to a destructive acting out of 
impulses or a freeing of emotions from 
their unconscious roots. 


READERS WHO ARE INTERESTED 
in a description of the various approaches 
to literature as they have developed in 
scholarly and critical writing during the 
last fifty years as well as a clarification 
of the role of literature as “discovery” 
will find a provocative account of both 


in. Douglas Bush’s “Literary Scholarship 


and Criticism” a Education, May 
1961). 

Professor Bush reviews and _ assesses 
several of the more important methods 
employed by critics in the study of lit- 
erature. In the early twentieth century, 
he observes, one kind of scholarship, 
popularized by critics like George Saints- 
bury, was impressionistic in nature and 
closely akin to journalism and reviewing. 
At the opposite pole was a kind that 
was primarily concerned with the dis- 
covery of sources and the tracing of 
influences, as demonstrated in the studies 
of George Lyman Kittredge and James 
Livingstone Lowes. Another approach, 
supported strongly by Irving Babbit, 
sought to view literature as “something 
that matters” and “not merely material 
for scholarly investigation.” Still another, 
emphasized by scholars like A. O. Love- 
joy and Marjorie Nicholson, was 
concerned with ideas as a means of inter- 
preting literature and of viewing it in 
relation to science, religion, and _philos- 
ophy. Later, along with the approaches 
that might be labelled “Formalism” and 
“social criticism,” there was the “new 
criticism,” which represented an effort 
to see and analyze the individual work 
itself, “to show how and why it worked 
on the reader.” Many of these approaches 
have contributed greatly to the under- 
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standing of literature. Some, like the 
“new criticism,” have “taught us to 
read closely . . . , and to replace loose 
impressions with precise analysis.” All 
have demonstrated in one way or the 
other, that they are either limited in their 
range or that they contain no criteria of 
value. 

The writer concludes that no single 
approach to literature is adequate in 
itself. It is significant, he believes, that 
some of today’s critics, trained in the 
older scholarship, have combined it with 
the new. It is also noteworthy that these 
various schools and methods of criticism 
have “carried modern knowledge and 
understanding to depths never glimpsed 
before or at any rate never set forth in 
print before.” In the final analysis “The 
sine qua non of scholarship, criticism and 
teaching is the effort to understand, .. . 
to make [a work of art] available to 
successive generations, to make the au- 
thors’ recreation of their experience an 
enrichment of our own. The age of a 
work of art has .. . nothing to do with 
its present and universal value.” 


WHITMAN THOUGHT THAT HE 
might not prove to be effective as a poet; 
consequently he emphasized the impor- 
tance of oratory as “an alternative or 
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co-equal path.” Almost everything that 
he said about the mission of the poet also 
represents his view of the role of the 
orator. This is the argument set forth 
by Roy S. Azarnoff in “Walt Whitman’s 
Concept of the Oratorical Ideal” (Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, April 1961). 

According to the writer, Whitman be- 
lieved that the ideal orator, like the ideal 
poet, must have the “same qualities which 
make his nation superb.” On carrying out 
his public teaching, he must play many 
roles. He must be a “wanderer-speaker,” 
moving hither and thither as emergency 
might demand; a “leader-teacher,” argu- 
ing and inspiring rather than exciting and 
declaiming; a “lecturer-teacher,” bring- 
ing understanding by means of lucid 
expression and form; a “preacher-teach- 
er,” instructing his parishioners in the 
way of mankind. He must have some- 
thing to say that is “beyond materialism.” 
His delivery must be natural rather than 
studied or artificial. 

Azarnoff maintains that Whitman’s 
interest in oratory, which stemmed pri- 
marily “from his desire to communicate 
his message of social democracy,” was 
lifelong. The ideal orator, like the ideal 
poet, was a man with ideas, convictions, 
the artistry of communication, and above 
all, a mission. 


Poetry AS A PEACE ProGRAM 


Those princes of peace 
are nameless 
like sheep like clouds like tigers who chase devils 
like shadows by the rose like greenness in green 
like fish all fabled with spots of God like winds 
waking the Dreamer. 
He goes out hunting for love. 


Lewiston, Maine 


—JoHN TAGLIABUE 


COUNCILETTER 
James R. Sguire, Secretary 


If the 1950’s were years of “great de- 
bate” and great confusion about the 
content and purpose of American educa- 
tion, the 1960’s promise a decade of more 
thoughtful and focussed action. The 
National Council of Teachers of English 
begins its second half-century of service 
and leadership surrounded by signs that 
national leaders are beginning to agree 
that education in our democracy must 
be based solidly on an intellectual core 
of content against which the social and 
emotional demands of the individual and 
the utilitarian demands of society must 
be continuously and relentlessly judged. 
Agreement on the centrality of intel- 
lectual processes in education means that 
we can begin to assign priorities in 


education, and in no field is the attempt 
to identify imperatives more alive than 
in English. Perceptive men of good will 
from both college English and college 
education departments, casting aside the 
bitter acrimony of the all-too-recent past, 
are joining w ith experienced elementary 
and secondary teachers in a search for 
excellence in education. With strong 
leadership at the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels, the Council stands in a 
ae se to guide and influence 
these efforts. For this reason any report 
on developments within the Council is 
also a report on some of the important 
forces affecting English instruction. At 
least four important concerns seem to 
dominate many recent efforts. 


1. The Council is moving toward a clarification or redefinition of the essen- 
tial content of English. 


Intensive efforts are now being made 
by individuals and groups to assign 
priorities in English instruction and thus 
to bring some sense of order to our 
complex, often overloaded programs. 
Many kinds of classroom experiences 
may be important and desirable, but in 
English some experiences are more im- 
portant than others. “Language, litera- 
ture, and composition” form the essential 
content of English, according to the 
Council’s Committee on the National In- 
terest, yet any precise definition of what 
may be taught within each of these areas 
is yet to be achieved. 


The newly created Commission on the 
English Language, the fourth major com- 
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mission in the NCTE’s fifty-year history, 
will consider the place of language and 
linguistics in our school programs. So 
will a special pre-convention study group 
before the Philadelphia convention. This 
year half of the sixteen summer work- 
shops co- sponsored by NCTE at leading 
colleges throughout ‘the land dealt di- 
rectly with the teaching of language. 
More than half of the affiliate publica- 
tions received at NCTE Headquarters 
include some discussion of such prob- 
lems. Certainly the concern is wide- 
spread. 


Called ‘a national disgrace” by one 
popular magazine last June as a result of 
the Council’s report of teaching condi- 
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tions, the teaching of composition con- 
tinues to occupy attention. A special 
pre-convention study group on_ this 
topic is already heavily enrolled. And 
the Council’s task force on the State of 
Knowledge about Composition is care- 
fully reviewing all available research to 
prepare a special report before the end 
of this academic year. 


Literature, too, is the focus of several 
projects. After years of concern with 
college teaching, the Committee on 
oe Literature is now addressing 
itself to the problems of the secondary 
school. One Council group is studying 
scholarly appraisals of literary works 
taught in the ‘* school; another the 
place of myth, legend, and folklore in 
elementary school programs. The Com- 
mittee on the Reading and Study of 
Poetry in the High School, long an 
active NCTE group, is joined this year 
by a similar group concerned with the 
reading and study of drama. Two other 
projects deserve p sie mention. During 
the summer, the Council entered into an 
agreement with the American Council 
on Education and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews to prepare a 
completely new revision of Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations, an im- 
portant tool which successful English 
teachers have long used. And as one 
academic year blended into another, 
publication was announced of the com- 
pletely new College and Adult Reading 
List of Books in Literature and the Fine 
Arts, a highly selected, extensively an- 
notated book list which may in the long 
run be of more interest to our members 
than to their students. Tens of thousands F 
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of these books will be placed on news 
stands throughout the country. 

And for those who worry lest the 
definitions of language, literature, and 
composition may become overly narrow, 
the NCTE’s new monthly Studies in the 
Mass Media will continue to provide 
assistance in applying sound critical 
standards to offerings in the popular arts. 
Also, as the school year begins, the Coun- 
cil is distributing to every member and 
subscriber a complimentary copy of 
Television and the Teaching of English 
by Neil Postman and the Committee on 
the Study of Television. 

Certainly no recent activity within the 
Council has done so much to stimulate a 
reassessment of content as have the Basic 
Issues Conferences, co-sponsored with 
the American Studies Association, the 
College English Association, and the 
Modern Language Association. For this 
reason, Council members will be gratified 
to learn that the Cooperative English 
Program continues with a program co- 
sponsored by the four organizations at 
p annual MLA Convention. This year 
in Chicago (December 27), the program 
at the NCTE College Section Luncheon 
and the cooperative program immediate- 
ly following will feature W. Nelson 
i Helen White, Albert R. Kitz- 
haber discussing “New Perspectives in 
Teaching Literature, and 
Composition,” followed by an informal 
panel discussion of the implications for 
action by such college department chair- 
men as Jean Hagstrom (Northwestern), 
Robert Heilman (Washington), Henry 
Sams (Pennsylvania State), and Hoyt 
Trowbridge (New Mexico). Secondary 
section members are invited to attend. 


2. Council members are displaying a vital concern about achieving better 
articulation in English. 


Second in importance only to the 
identification of basic content are the at- 
tempts being made to see that the sub- 
ject of English is taught in a develop- 


mental and sequential pattern. Why must 
we teach year after year the same frag- 
mentary insights into English - grammar 
with so little effect? Are we inclined to 
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emphasize certain types of literature at 
the expense of others? If ungraded 
schools are important at the elementary 
level to meet the challenge of individual 
differences, is not such flexibility even 
more important at the secondary level 
where the range of differences is much 
greater? In Alabama, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, New York, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin, affiliates of the Council are 
engaged in state-wide studies of articul- 
lation in English. Many other groups are 
beginning to express similar interest. 
National assistance for such efforts is 
offered in several ways; not the least have 
been the co-sponsored tours which have 
taken the eS of the Council and 
other national Jeaders to scores of local 
and regional meetings during the past 
eighteen months. In many ways, too, the 
work of the Council’s Commission on the 
English Curriculum can be viewed as a 
first attempt to provide a point of view 
for an articulated program from the 


kindergarten through the college. More 
recently, the national pre-convention 
study groups—in Chicago last year, in 
Philadelphia next November—are bring- 
ing together specialists from all sections 
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of the country to discuss their basic 
problems. And special programs on 
articulation have been scheduled for each 
of the recent Conferences on College 
Composition and Communication. 

Of special interest will be the report 
of the Committee on High School-Col- 
lege Articulation, an analysis of 116 dif- 
ferent statements on how to prepare high 
school students for college English, 
which have been issued by college de- 
partments of English during the past few 

ears. The report, published in this issue 
of The English Journal, will be followed 
shortly by a suggested blueprint for 
articulation. 

Other NCTE committees work on 
special aspects of the problem. One 
studies composition in grades 4 through 
8; another, the role of the interpretive 
arts. English in grades 7, 8, 9 is receiving 
careful scrutiny; so are our programs for 
the small high school. The sometimes 
neglected non-college student may soon 
have a more stimulating program of his 
own, if plans of a special NCTE com- 
mittee materialize. Stress on articulation 
is certainly widespread. 


3. The teaching of English as a second language has become an area of 
major concern. 


Well over a year before President 
Kennedy announced the plans for the 
Peace Corps, the Council had accepted 
a special grant from the United States 
Information Agency to prepare a six- 
volume series of secondary textbooks for 
teaching English as a second language. 
More than any other action, this project 
symbolizes the awakening concern of our 
national leaders about the international 
aspects of English teaching. The first of 
the six-volume series probably will be 
published in 1962. The series will differ 
from any currently available in that it 
will be based on linguistically sound 
principles and will be suitable for use 


without major adaptation in all Indo- 
European cultures. The importance of 
the project is perhaps best indicated by 
the enthusiastic participation on the Ad- 
visory Committee of a group of inter- 
nationally known linguists as well as by 
leading scientists, social scientists, and 
other scholars. 


But Council interest in the teaching of 
English as a second language extends be- 
yond the textbook project. A special 
committee has been charged with general 
problems in the area. A report on the 
need for preparing more teachers of 
English as a second language was pub- 


if 
pret 
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lished last spring by the Committee on 
the National Interest. In addition, the 
Executive Committee continues to ex- 
plore the possibility of erecting bridges 
between teachers of English in all coun- 
tries of the world, either through some 
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voluntary international association or 
through some joint conferences with 
teachers in other lands. And the —_ 
summer study tours regularly bring 
NCTE members into direct contact with 
their peers in Europe. 


4. The Council continues its efforts to improve teaching conditions and 
professional standards in English. 


“A rallying cry for reform” is what 
Look magazine recently called The Na- 
tional Interest and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, the Council’s report on the status 
of the profession which has been the 
latest and most dramatic in a long, im- 
_ portant series of steps which NCTE has 
taken to improve teaching standards in 
English. 

The first famous resolution on class 
size, predating by two years the welcome 
support from James B. Conant, the 
Minneapolis resolution on preparation to 
teach English, the continuing attempt of 
the Committee on Preparation and Cer- 
tification to improve state and regional 
accreditation standards—these are a few 
of our recent achievements. Each year 
for the past four, a cadre of NCTE 
representatives has participated in the na- 
tional summer conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards; 
still others have represented the Council 
at important deliberations of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
and similar groups. Without this effort 
and the help from certain affiliates study- 
ing local problems in teacher load, the 


report on The National Interest would 
not have been possible. 

Later this year, at a time when the 
nation’s colleges and universities are re- 
studying programs for preparing teachers 
of English, the Council also hopes to have 
ready the long-awaited Curriculum Com- 
mission report on the education of the 
teacher of English, a volume which 
should become a major resource. 

As the academic year ended last spring, 
the President of the National Council 
was testifying before the Senate and 
House Committees on Education con- 
cerning the urgent need to amend the 
National Defense Education Act to in- 
clude support for English instruction. In 
doing so, he made clear that he repre- 
sented the largest independent association 
of subject-matter teachers in the world. 
He might also have said he represented 
one of the more influential. In the variety 
of projects on which it is engaged, no 
less than in its numerical strength, the 
Council influences as much as it reflects 
the course of American education. The 
officers of the Council, along with its 
committees and commissions, are work- 
ing continuously to see that this influence 
is always for the best. 


Edited by FREDERICK S. KILEY* 


Light from the Darker Hours 


Stan Opotowsky opens his book, TV: 
The Big Picture (E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1961), with an anecdote. At a seaside 
resort in England a age 4 of. bathers, 
their backs to the surf, cluster around 
an open shack to watch a television pro- 
gram—about the sea. The book then 
straps the monstrous television industry 
to a table and begins to dissect with 
clinical thoroughness and dispassion. 
Every incision reveals a fault. And the 
deeper into this case history the reader 
goes, the more he wonders how anything 
so riddled with disease could be so pow- 
erful, and, as critics claim, so dangerous. 
From within the industry itself, the 
blame for inferior programs travels in a 
circle: the entertainers accuse the writers 
of not producing better material; the 
writers blame the producers for the 
limitations imposed upon their creations; 
the producers cry out in anguish against 
the sponsors who try to intrude in an 
area with which they have no familiarity; 
the sponsor finds fault with the network; 
and the network takes this odyssey of 
evasion back to the beginning by exhort- 
ing the entertainers and writers and 
nro to contrive the sort of excel- 
ence that will insure high ratings and 
that will win the hearts of the American 
viewing public and Mr. Minow of the 

The distance between the television 
industry’s ambitions and its achievements 
widens dishearteningly, and the respon- 


*Pat and Mary Hazard, who originated The 
Public Arts and have edited the column since 
its oe are off on a one-year assignment 


in Hawaii. Dr. Kiley, a professor of English at 
the Trenton, New Jersey, State College, takes 
over in their absence. 


sibility for any one or several of its major 
faults is difficult to fix. Most everyone 
agrees that we should aspire culturally 
to a higher level of entertainment than 
that which currently fills an evening with 
pistol reports, screams, and the thud of 
falling bodies. But this does not neces- 
sarily destroy television’s use as an effec- 
tive method of taking the classroom into 
the home. The imaginative teacher can 
take advantage of much that seems to 
contradict the classroom ideals of taste 
and dignity of subject matter. 

The humor of Stan Opotowsky’s 
anecdote strikes hard at the truth that 
any serious examination of television must 
confront if its findings are to be worthy 
of consideration. Presented with reality 
on the one hand and an illusion of reality 
on the other, the audience has chosen to 
turn its back on reality and to take com- 
fortable refuge in someone else’s selection 
of the significant characteristics of the 
ocean. E. B. White’s story, “The Decline 
of Sports,” dramatizes this aspect of 
modern society’s passion for life sub- 
stitutes. In an uediete vision that ends 
in the wreckage of disaster, the story 
describes man’s mania for listening to one 
football game, while he sits in the stands 
of a stadium and watches another, glanc- 
ing up every now and then to read the 
scores of other games traced out by a 
skywriting airplane. In both cases, 
Opotowsky’s anecdote and E. B. White’s 
story, the comment is on society. The 
television set in the shack is an electronic 
device that can be turned on and off. 
The men and women who abandon real- 
ity to watch are victims of themselves 
as much as they are victims of poor 
programming or vulgar entertainment. 
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And it is because of the fact that tele- 
vision has an enormous audience in spite 
of its dismal presentations that an alert 
teacher can design an approach to the 
medium that will excite the analytical and 
critical capacities of the students, and 
that will enlarge their awareness of the 
complex reality that peeks out from 
behind the oversimplified illusions that 
crowd for attention on the screen. 


After the technological Day of Judg- 
ment in E. B. White’s story, society 
rediscovers the charm of exploring wind- 
ing country roads. Such violence to in- 
spire recognition is impractical outside 
the luxurious freedom of fiction. But 
the fact that society turns back to its 
own resources and begins to look at the 
world close by for what it is suggests 
a prescription that deserves a_ little 
thought. A few years ago General Motors 
Corporation sponsored a long, spectacular 
television program as part of its Golden 
Anniversary celebration. Combining a 
homey kind of Norman Rockwell nos- 
talgia with excellent photography, the 
screen blossomed with the lyric drama of 
the life that exists on our doorstep, in 
our back yard, beside the road to work. 
The camera revealed a leaf glistening 
with rain, water dripping into a puddle, 
sunlight on a flower, wind stirring grass. 
The narrator, sounding like the Stage 
Manager of Our Town, reminded the 
audience that the simple things were, 
after all, the best. Yet, when the com- 
mercials interrupted, the viewer saw 
beautiful, sleek symbols of progress that 
have contributed toward a change that 
has shortened our time for contemplation, 
made rain an irritation, snow a menace, 
and the Fourth of July an occasion for 
highway carnage. Irony, most likely, was 
the last of the sponsor’s intentions, still 
irony was the mode of the production. 

In a recent, alarmed examination of 
the average American’s poor physical 
fitness, his aversion to exercise, and the 
softness of his youth, Bell and Howell 
interrupted its concern for America’s 
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future with a commercial that featured 
a home movie projector that can be 
operated by remote control from a com- 
fortable chair. Contradictions of this sort 
occur daily and offer students an insight 
into the same hypocrisy that seems so 
remote in the pages of literature or the 
stanza of poetry. 

There are still excellent television pro- 
grams that in themselves provide com- 
plete lessons. But for the teacher who 
sees the need to sustain a close relation- 
ship between the classroom and life 
outside, television offers infinite possibil- 
ities for enabling the student to exercise 
academic disciplines on an art form with 
which he is at once familiar and unaware. 
The answers to the question of why a 
huge audience continues to watch a 
program that is obviously bad can lead to 
an understanding of popular taste that 
has been pursued and stated by every 
generation since Jonathan Swift first ex- 
pressed his concern in satire. Even the 
worst of the westerns reveals a pattern 
that appeals to an audience that yearns 
for a simpler code than the one that dom- 
inates present-day society. In a world of 
cowboys, the best cowboy is the best 
man. How much more convenient that 
seems when compared to our world of 
bricklayers, doctors, plumbers, lawyers, 
janitors, and engineers, where each man 
has to discover his own criteria for man- 
hood. The father as a blundering, lovable 
idiot can be compared with his Victorian 
ancestor whose patriarchal authority 
caused more than a few characters in 
fiction to wish themselves orphans. 

A serious effort to get beneath the 
surface of a few of the illusions that have 
become a way of life will reward the 
student with a firmer grip on reality. 
The teacher, for a change, will be able 
to extend class time by using the illusion 
of relaxation to involve the students 
critically with the social fables of their 
day. 
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Modern Poetry in the Classroom 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON THE READING AND STUDY 
OF POETRY IN HIGH SCHOOL* 


| THINK CONTINUALLY OF THOSE** 


I think continually of those who were truly great. 

Who, from the womb, remembered the soul’s history 
Through corridors of light where the hours are suns 
Endless and singing. Whose lovely ambition 

Was that their lips, still touched with fire, 

Should tell of the Spirit clothed from head to foot in song. 
And who hoarded from the Spring branches 

The desires falling across their bodies like blossoms. 


What is precious is never to forget 

The essential delight of the blood drawn from ageless springs 
Breaking through rocks in worlds before our earth. 

Never to deny its pleasure in the morning simple light 

Nor its grave evening demand for love. 

Never to allow gradually the traffic to smother 

With noise and fog the flowering of the spirit. 


Near the snow, near the sun, in the highest fields 

See how these names are feted by the waving grass 

And by the streamers of white cloud 

And w *hispers of wind in the listening sky. 

The names of those who in their lives fought for life 

Who wore at their hearts the fire’s center. 

Born of the sun they traveled a short while towards the sun, 
And left the vivid air signed with their honor. 


—Stephen Spender 


“Committee members: Roger Hyndman, chairman; Dorothy Petitt, associate chair- 
man; Virginia Baker; Alice Coleman; Janet Emig, Robert Freyer; Samuel Gilburt; 
James Lape; Aubrey Miller; Elvira Rebo; Mildred Wittick,; Robert Bennett, ex-officio. 


**From Poems by Stephen Spender, copyright, 1934, by the Modern Library, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of Random House, Inc. and Faber and Faber, Ltd. 
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MODERN POETRY IN THE CLASSROOM 


Corridors of Light 


ALICE C. COLEMAN 
Mission Bay High School, San Diego, California 


I enjoy teaching Stephen Spender’s 
poem, “I Think Continually of Those,” 
to twelfth grade college-preparatory stu- 
dents in the spring, when the class is 
already familiar with the basic concepts 
of both classical and free verse. The 
meaning of this fairly complex poem 
does not become clear until the class has 
studied it closely. Because the literal 
meaning is somewhat like a riddle, the 
student must understand concepts of 
symbol and metaphor. 

Before beginning any discussion, we 
read the poem several times, first silently 
and then orally. I give individual students 
opportunities to read poems out loud, for 
when they are the voice of the class, 
they are apt to identify themselves more 
naturally with the creative process of 
interpreting the poem. In this instance, 
we need comment only briefly on the 
first line, “I think continually of those 
who were truly great,” since the state- 
ment can be grasped easily. This is not 
the case, however, with the rest of the 
poem. We continue by examining closely 
the content of each succeeding sentence 
in order to grasp the literal meaning. In 
the second sentence, 


Who, from the womb, 
soul’s history 

Through corridors of light where the 
hours are suns 

Endless and singing. 


remembered the 


both vast space and great distance are 


suggested by the “corridors of light 
where the hours are suns”; through these 
corridors the soul’s history is apparently 
remembered instinctively, even before 
birth, by those truly great. We discuss 


This new department will appear in 
alternate issues and will feature discus- 
sions of classroom approaches to indi- 
vidual poems. 


also why the suns or hours are both 
“endless and singing. ” “Endless” suggests 
infinity, and “singing” ” happiness over the 
contributions of the truly great. We be- 
come alert even this early to the basic 
imagery of light and of the sun, as this 
image, with modifications, is repeated 
throughout the poem. In the third 
sentence, the students discover that the 
light and sun have been transformed into 
fire and the Spirit, although the singing 
has remained constant. These connota- 
tions of “lovely ambition” and song are 
pleasurable, preparing the reader for the 
final image of the first stanza—the 
hoarded desires compared to blossoms. 
These desires, by implication, are spirit- 
ual ones, for the betterment of mankind, 
and we are tempted to discuss such men 
as Plato, Christ, and Mozart. Before in- 
dulging in philosophical digressions, how- 
ever, we return deliberately to the close 
reading of the text and note that images 
of sight, hearing, smell, and touch have 
all been suggested in this first stanza. 


Continuing with the second stanza, the 
students observe that the speaker now 
emphasizes tangible sources of delight 
(whether “of the blood” is taken literally 
or to mean of the flesh or of the desires 
or passions) which are compared to age- 
less springs breaking through rock. We 
discuss whether the words “in worlds 
before our earth” refer to this same cos- 
mic time suggested in the first stanza. 
The last four lines of the stanza, with 
their three negative phrases in sequence, 
while they contrast pleasure in “the 
morning simple light” with that of the 

“grave “evening demand,” also sharpen 
the image of the flowering of the spirit, 
the final objective of the truly great. 
Indeed, this man of genius must forcibly 
resist the noise and fog which try to 
smother his flowering. 
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In the last stanza, the speaker suggests 
that these great men or women are feted 
“near the snow, near the sun,” which may 
mean from the Arctic to the equator, or 
all over the world, or perhaps on top of 
Mount Olympus. Basic elements of na- 
ture, the grass, the cloud, and the wind 
will pay them homage. The speaker re- 
peats the fact that these truly great must 
fight for their ideals gained from the 
fire’s center. Finally, although their lives 
were brief, these men left an impression 
which is “vivid” and honorable. 

After the class has agreed on some 
such literal meaning, we next discuss the 
mood and tone of the poem. Some stu- 
dents consider its language and concepts 
both awesome and lofty. They suggest 
phrases such as “reverent aspiration,” 
“lofty appreciation,” and “thoughtful 
vision.” Next we discuss the theme, and 
whether the theme is related to the mood. 
Is not the speaker, whose imagination has 
been stirred by every device of the poet, 
in awe of “those who were truly great”? 
What are the signs on the vivid air which 
make us aware of the “honor” of these 
men of the past? Why are the signs on 
the air instead of some more permanent 
substance like marble? We agree that 
the theme could be something ike “awed 
awareness of men of genius” or “the 
benefits to mankind of dedicated indi- 
viduals.” 

Such detailed discussion will consume 
an entire class period. Nevertheless, it is 
important to allow time for a final oral 
reading of the poem (by another stu- 
dent) to grasp the total impact of the 
poem. Finally, we comment on the emo- 
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tional or intellectual progression of the 
three stanzas. The class notices that in 
the first stanza the speaker stresses the 
men themselves, as they are touched by 
the spirit or fire of greatness. In the 
second stanza, by a series of negative 
assertions, “never to forget,” “never to 
deny,” “never to allow,” the speaker 
emphasizes his or the world’s supreme 
need for this light, this love, and this 
flowering of the spirit. In the last stanza, 
completely convinced of their impor- 
tance, almost ecstatically the speaker 
oints out how these truly great have 
influenced all aspects of the world. Not 
only have the basic elements of nature, 
the wind and the cloud, feted them, but 
these men, who are part of the sun 
(which must be a symbol of light or 
truth or beauty or similar abstract value), 
have contributed to those same qualities 
as they have “left vivid air signed with 
their honor.” 

There is not time during one class 
period to discuss Stephen Spender as a 
poet or as a critic or to discuss his rela- 
tionship to Auden or to the Oxford 
group. The related problem of “obscure” 
poetry might also present another topic 
for discussion. I believe, however, that 
the thorough study of a single poem is 
to be preferred to second-hand informa- 
tion on the background of the poet or 
the “ism” of his time. Individual students, 
I hope, may be stimulated to read more 
poetry by the same poet. But, for the 
needs of the high school student, surely 
the teaching of the “poem itself” is our 
supreme concern. 


Poems to be discussed in futfire issues include “Naming of Parts” by Henry 


Reed, “Greenwich Observatory” by Sidney Keyes, “Sonnet to My Mother” by 


George Barker, and “Domination of Black” by Wallace Stevens. 
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Editorialette 


Things always happen to the Journal during the lapse from May to September. 
Here are the changes this year. Current English is gone after a long run. The functions 
of the committee which conducted it have been taken over by the NCTE’s new Com- 
mission on the English Language. Poetry in the Classroom is a new department which 
will run in alternate issues this year. Reactions to this newcomer? The monthly section 
on adult books has been dropped. Tentatively we plan to run a once-a-year commentary 
on recent books. Any comments on this? In fact, any comments on anything? 


Bon voyage through the new school year, 


—DLB 


— From the Readers — 


To THE Eprror: 


I have read with interest Professor Harold C. Martin’s reply to my critique of the 7 
preliminary report of the Commission on English of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. So that there may be no confusion on the matter of where Professor Martin and i 
I agree and disagree I offer the following: ; 


(1) The College Entrance Examination Board has been for a considerable time an £ 
arbiter on the selection of students, particularly for certain Eastern institutions of high : 
academic and social prestige. With the increase in demand for college places the activ- 
ities of the C.E.E.B. have increased, and although there have been critics of its practices 
at times, it is still the recognized umpire who decides who will and who will not get 
into certain colleges of high academic prestige. q 


(2) I think it extremely important, therefore, that our umpire remain an umpire 4 
and nothing else. I would be unhappy to have my umpire supported, let us say, by the 
Yankee organization, even though I had implicit confidence in his integrity and com- 
petence. 


(3) For this reason I feel strongly that the C.E.E.B. should work as hard as it can 
to spell out desired outcomes, construct better and better examinations, and above all 
strive for complete objectivity. I do not feel that it is the function of the C.E.E.B. to 
tell teachers how to teach. Teaching English is fundamentally a matter of motivating 
particular students, stirring up the self-starter in specific individuals who come under 
the influence of imaginative, industrious, and interested teachers. The reduction of all 
this to a formula or even a series of formulae is largely delusive, because what will 
work for me will fail dismally in the hands of someone else, and what will work for 
someone else may not work at all for me. 


(4) Evidence of this may be obtained by scanning the program of the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the NCTE last year. I had no sense of depression when I 
considered the many wonderful ways in which English is being taught in America 
today, and for all our critics say, it is being taught well in a great many schools, often 
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under the most discouraging conditions—the most discouraging of which is the frequent 
search for a formula on the part of over-zealous administrators. 


(5) It would seem, therefore, to me, that the energies of this Commission might 
well be directed to the assembling of the multitude of good ways in which English is 
presently being taught, not for the sake of prescription but merely to convince admin- 
istrators that there may be as many good ways of teaching English as there are good 
people teaching English. 


(6) Finally, I am concerned always about an organization such as the C.E.F.B.’s 
getting into the book-selling business, especially if it adopts a single formula or a few 
favored formulae. The phenomenon of learning to write is too varied and too expansive 
to permit reduction to formulae, and if “authoritative” works on “how to teach English” 
bearing the C.E.E.B. stamp of approval begin to appear in the book market, I fear more ; 
harm than good will come of it, regardless of the intent of the Commission. 


—Cari_ G. WonnBERGER 
Cranbrook School 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


|NOTE: Both Mr. Wonnberger’s critique and Mr. Martin’s reply appeared in the 
May issue. } 


To Tue Epitor: 


In the February issue a report was made in “This World of English” on an article 
by Mr. John Paterson outlining the classical influence on Hardy’s The Return of the 
Native. In the main I vigorously support Mr. Paterson’s thesis; however, the most 
salient feature of the influence of Greek culture has been overlooked, it seems to me. 
And this is the influence of the Greek theater and of Greek philosophy in their 
organic unity. In essence, pessimistic Greek thought, notably Sophocles, saw man as a 
small tragic puppet against infinity: this was paralleled by the very structure of the 
Greek theater. Spectators seated on a hillside saw the actors on the plain below them 
as insignificant beings. Hence, the content of the drama and the shape of the theater 
reinforced Greek irony and pessimism: man is nothing against the cosmos. The whole 
of the first chapter of The Return is given over to picturing the heath—as a theater. 
It is a vast backdrop for the tragedy. The second chapter, beginning, “Along the road 
walked the figure of an old man,” is so designed to give maximum contrast between 
gigantic, unchanging, eternal heath and tiny, lonely, meaningless man. It is altogether 
a fascinating example of the interrelationship of form and content on a level high school 
students can grasp. 


The second influence of Greek drama is to be found in the third chapter where 
the “common” folk function purely as a Chorus who comment upon the doings of 
the “heroic” characters. 

—SmpNEY SHANKER 
Long Beach High School 
Long Beach, New York 
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DEVELOPMENT IN AND THROUGH 
READING. National Society for the Study 
of Education. 1961. 406 pp. $4.50, cloth; 
$3.75, paper. 


This reviewer has recently read N.S.S.E.’s 
Sixtieth Yearbook, Part II, Social Forces 
Influencing American Education, and the 
Forty-first Yearbook, Part I, Philosophies of 
Education. The selections in these two vol- 
umes were effectively contrasted and varied, 
thought-provoking. This is not the case 
with Development in and through Reading. 
Here the apportioning of chapters to dif- 
ferent writers results not in an abundance 
of ideas, but in excessive repetition of de- 
tail. Thus, not only are motivation and 
interest treated in separate chapters at the 
beginning of the book, but they dominate 
Section IV, “Sequential Development in 
Reading,” and, indeed, the whole book. 
Certainly some economy could have been 
achieved by combining much of the ma- 
terial under single authorship. True, there 
is the attraction of an impressive list of 
authorities, and perhaps it was assumed that 
the individual would read only the few 
chapters pertaining to his own parochial 
interests, but the work as a whole suffers. 


Strangely enough, the volume is also 
marked by too great a homogeneity of 
theory. One wonders what has become of 
the many conflicting postulates which have 
characterized the field of reading. For ex- 
ample, perhaps it would have been well to 
have presented several views on the value 
of certain audio-visual aids (especially the 
mechanical pacers). After all, the evidence 
is frequently divided as to outcomes. This 
might have necessitated omitting discussion 
of the tackboard and the chalkboard (“The 
chalkboard has the inherent limitations of 
any two-dimensional static tool”), 


The prefatory chapter by Paul Witty 
announces that the presentations are, where 
possible, to be based on research. Some of 
the authors (¢.g., Albert Harris, writing on 
reading and human development) do a 
thorough job of synthesizing available ma- 
terials; conversely, others rely totally on 
pious opinion. The preface states that 


another aim is to present well-designed 
reading programs for elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school pupils. In that there are 
twenty-one articles, by some twenty-nine 
authors, in 397 pages, statements of what 
is to be done are very broad and the “how,” 
the specific techniques, are for the most 
part missing. 

The book does contain several peripheral 
items which one would hope to be of un- 
usual interest, including “Reading Develop- 
ment in Other Curriculum Areas” by John 
DeBoer and Gertrude Whipple, and “The 
Role of Teacher Education” by the late 
William S. Gray. 

Nevertheless, one will find little which 
is new here. The study of reading (a shift- 
ing and equivocal term here) would seem 
to be still in the throes of an enthusiastic, 
but largely prescientific experimentalist 
philosophy as it thrived in the twenties. 

—N. SamMvuet BLount 
Florida State University 


ENGLISH AS LANGUAGE: Back- 
grounds, Development, Usage. Edited by 
Charlton Laird and Robert M. Gorrell. 
Harcourt. 1961. 279 pp. $2.45. 

Although perhaps more suitable for col- 
lege English, this valuable sourcebook should 
prove useful to those English teachers who 
try to enrich the traditional high school 
grammar-usage-composition work by pre- 
senting some of the scholarship of current 
linguistics. Offering a wide variety of very 
short selections, the volume includes ar- 
ticles on language families, linguistic geog- 
raphy, lexicography, early observations on 
language, prescriptive grammar and usage, 
and usage as seen by the structural linguists. 
Versions of the “Sermon on the Mount” 
from 995 to 1952, a selection from Chaucer 
and from Shakespeare’s Lear provide ma- 
terial for an inductive approach to discus- 
sion of certain controversial usage problems. 
Certainly any English teacher should bene- 
fit by having a copy of this anthology at 
her desk. Any part of the material passed 
on to our high school juniors and seniors 
would give them greater sensitivity to and 
feeling for language. 

—N. Samuet BLount 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 
University of Wisconsin 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida, John C, Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur Weisbach, 
Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, Longmeadow 
High School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York; William 
McColly, University of Wisconsin, Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 


Connecticut. 


MIRRORS (a Scholastic Literature Unit). 
By Robert A. Bennett. Scholastic Book 
Services, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36. $48.50 
for complete unit of 120 paperbound books, 
teacher’s notebook, student guides, and as- 
signment sheets. 

Here is a unit that can be used effectively 
in ninth or tenth grade English classes. 
Developed primarily to provide a variety 
of experiences for students so that they 
can become mature readers, Mirrors begins 
with an original anthology of stories and 
poems, which will catch and hold student 
attention. In the unit plan, all students read, 
study, write about, and discuss this book. 
In the second phase of the unit, student 
groups study and dramatize Best Television 
Plays, edited by Gore Vidal. In this col- 
lection of eight plays are such well-known 
titles as The Mother by Paddy Chayefsky, 
The Strike by Rod Serling, and Visit to a 
Small Planet by Gore Vidal. In the third 
phase, individualized reading, students may 
choose from among eighteen different books 
with a wide range of interest and difficulty. 
One to four copies of each of the following 
are included: The Red Car, Champion of 


the Court, A Girl Can Dream, Trish, Prom 
Trouble, Something Foolish, Something 
Gay, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
Night Flight, Two Years Before the Mast, 
To Tell Your Love, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, Cress Delahanty, Great 
Expectations, Romeo and Juliet, Of Human 
Bondage, Boy Dates Girl, Best Television 
Plays of 1957, and Etiquette for Moderns. 

A 214-page Teacher's Notebook, along 
with student guide and assignment sheets, 
is furnished with each unit. The Notebook 
is one of the best teacher aids that we have 
ever seen. It gives a clear explanation of 
the unit plan, points out the time that 
might be used, and shows how the activity 
can be introduced to the students. Follow- 
ing this are complete lesson plans for each 
day of the unit. These plans can be used 
with little or no change or can be easily 
adapted to suit special class needs. The 
means for developing reading skills (includ- 
ing those related to the understanding of 
dramatic literature) and for gaining effec- 
tiveness in writing are a part of the planned 
program. A suggested unit examination is 
furnished. A teacher information sheet in- 
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dicates the difficulty of each question and 
shows how the test can be given to groups 
with different abilities. The last page of 
the Notebook tells how the unit materials 
can be kept in good condition, how student 
use of the books can be recorded, and what 
books with the same theme might be added 
to the collection. In every way, Mirrors is 
a great adventure in reading, an adventure 
that should delight both student and teach- 
er, No school should be without it. 


—Harpy R, Fincu 


ENGLISH 2600. By Joseph C. Blumenthal. 
Harcourt. 1961. viii + 439 pp. $2.60. Mas- 
tery tests and teacher’s key on request. 

The so-called teaching machines are, in 
essence, devices for presenting in orderly 
fashion subject material which is “pro- 
grammed”; i.e., organized into such small 
units of advance that progress from one 
unit to the next is almost automatic. The 
student leads himself from step to step 
and thus teaches himself. If he makes a 
wrong choice, he learns his error immedi- 
ately, and thus loses no time in going for- 
ward. The quality of teaching by this 
method is naturally dependent upon the 
skill with which the material is pro- 
grammed. 

English 2600 is the first programmed 
course in the fundamentals of English gram- 
mar. It is designed for use in the ninth grade 
and beyond, for initial instruction and for 
review. Although it is published in book 
form, it performs the same function as a 
machined course, for the student moves 
from one box on. one page to the similarly 
placed box on the next page. Here he finds 
the answer to the question or problem of 
the previous page, and a new question 
whose answer is in the same spot on the 
succeeding page. He can thus progress as 
rapidly as he makes correct responses, for 
he needs to go back only to correct an 
error. Most students will enjoy this pro- 
cedure and will advance themselves to far 
more rapid learning than is often the result 
of conventional teaching. 

In content, English 2600 offers the tradi- 
tional program of English grammar as gen- 
erally presented in school texts. In topic, 
it ranges from “What makes a sentence?” 
to “Quotation marks to make words talk.” 
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It is far more thorough in basic elements 
than the usual text, and very much more 
interesting. The programming seems to be 
exceedingly well done, and is especially ef- 
fective in the teaching of such difficult 
matters as the recognition of clauses and 
the writing of properly subordinated com- 
plex sentences. In matters of usage the 
author stays within the limits of ordinary 
number and case agreement and the forms 
of irregular verbs, avoiding the problems 
of divided usage and arbitrary distinctions. 
A booklet of mastery tests for students is 
provided, with an answer key for the 
teacher’s use. Altogether, English 2600 is a 
most promising start in a new kind of 
teaching of conventional materials, perhaps 
the best kind of materials for this kind of 
teaching. It is a challenge to the struc- 
turalists to come up with something as 
good using the new grammar. 

—Rosert C. Poo.ey 
University of Wisconsin 


VANGUARD. By Robert C. Pooley, Vir- 
ginia Belle Lowers, Frances Magdanz, 
Olive S. Niles. Director of Reading: Olive 
S. Niles. Scott, Foresman. 1961. 608 pp. 
$4.36. 

Designed especially, and very skillfully, 
for the ninth grade slow reader, this is the 
first of a projected (Galaxy) series which 
will include similar texts for tenth and 
eleventh grades. The immediate impression 
is most inviting: colors are fresh and 
natural; type face is clear, restful, solid; 
illustrations have action and are rich and 
talented. The format and overall typogra- 
phy are unquestionably planned carefully 
to awaken the interest of a reluctant reader 
in the excellent stories and features. 

The departmentation of Vanguard makes 
possible specialization for special needs, Di- 
rect or discussion questions flow naturally 
out of simple context, and have the gentle 
nudge which asks for thinking, yet does 
not seem to demand too much. 


Altogether, this is a book worth con- 
sidering for motivating and building; for 
example, in one section fine, particularized 
pictures are used to bring out the meanings 
of symbolism, sense impressions, and other 
ideations. Other sections introduce skills 
such as sequence of ideas, inferences, para- 
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graph meanings. In fact, the authors seem 
to have thought of, and included, almost 


everything. 


—Joun C. 


HIGH SCHOOL READING: Book I. By 
Alex M. Caughran and Lee H. Mountain. 
American. 1961. 479 pp. $4.48. Teacher's 
Guide in preparation. 

This textbook combines the features of 
anthology and reading skills textbook. Skills 
are treated with unusual thoroughness, both 
in detailed questions following the selec- 
tions and in extended discussions and expla- 
nations of fundamental reading processes, 
including some of their applications in the 
study of science, mathematics, and civics 
as well as of literature. More able students 
may not be interested in certain pedestrian 
discussions and obvious fact-questions, but 
even they will profit from the explanations 
of the skills of interpretation. 

Judged merely as an anthology, the book 
should have wide appeal to both students 
and teachers; selections are high in interest, 
and also reasonably high in literary value. 
If this collection contains a certain propor- 
tion of the ephemeral and second-rate, it 
also includes much that is worthwhile, and 
many writers of genuine distinction. Old 
favorites and more recent writings are 
given their due; student interests are con- 
sidered, but the effect is not insufferably 
“teenage.” Illustrations are varied, compe- 
tent, and unobtrusive; unlike some recent 
anthologies, this one does not appear to be 
trying for a hard-cover version of Life 
magazine. Average or somewhat above- 
average ninth graders should find their 
experiences with this textbook both in- 
teresting and profitable. 


SHORT STORIES FOR ENGLISH 
COURSES. Edited by Rosa M. R. Mikels; 
revision and study guides by Helen T. 
Munn. Scribner’s. 1960. $3.00 list; $2.25 for 
five or more copies. 


Many of the twenty-four stories in this 
collection are time-tried favorites by such 
authors as Kipling, Poe, O. Henry, Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, John Galsworthy, and 
R. L. Stevenson. Others, by authors not 
quite so famous, are still well-known: “The 
Freshman Fullback,” “The Lady or the 
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Tiger?” “The Revolt of Mother,” “The 
First Christmas Tree,” and “Footfalls.” A 
few are less familiar stories by distin- 
guished authors, like Edith Wharton’s “The 
Triumph of Night,” or selections by such 
writers as Hemingway, Wolfe, and Fitz- 
gerald. 

Some teachers will welcome so much 
standard material in one collection, to- 
gether with brief introductions which help 
students focus on one or two significant 
points about a story, and with guiding 
questions and vocabulary lists which are 
helpful in independent study, but do not 
try to do all of the teacher’s work. The 
range of reading difficulty and sophistica- 
tion represented is, however, very broad; 
the student who can understand Katherine 
Mansfield or Thomas Wolfe probably will 
be bored by “Freshman Fullback.” Also, 
it would be well not to spend time on 
stories which many of the students have 
discussed in classes one or two times previ- 
ously, The selections are arranged by topic, 
but could equally be used to study the 
development of the short story as a type, 
or to observe different ways of treating 
similar themes, or to lead the class gradual- 
ly from less to more difficult reading. 


A CAVALCADE OF WORLD WRIT- 
ING (718 pp., $4.60) and A CAVAL- 
CADE OF AMERICAN WRITING (786 
pp-, $4.80). By Gunnar Horn. Allyn and 
Bacon. 1961. 

The first of this pair is designed for the 
tenth grade; the second, for the eleventh. 
That is the single prosaic statement the 
books elicit, for these anthologies are su- 
perb. Mr. Horn has selected vital, ab- 
sorbing, pertinent material, assorted it by 
types in the most effective groupings of 
this nature this reviewer has yet en- 
countered, interlarded it with concise, 
illuminating historical, social, bio- 
graphical material, spiked it with useful, 
stimulating study guides, and backed the 
whole with satisfactory glossaries and 
indices. It is clearly evident from the 
many extras provided the readers that the 
author knows what he is doing when 
he “teaches literature”; he is giving a 
healthy workout with challenging read- 
ing in depth; inspiring enthusiasm and 
curiosity; inculcating many skills. Mr. 
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Horn’s rigor is not of the mortis variety. 
The works have not been watered down 
to an artificial grade level of difficulty. 
There are satisfactory footnotes. These, 
combined with the other explanatory ma- 
terial and glossaries, make it possible for 
the writing to convey its message with its 
original effectiveness. 

The guides to criticism seem to be cumu- 
lative; they become more specific in the 
second book. Teachers’ manuals and work- 
books will be available, but at this writing 
would seem unnecessary, considering the 
wealth already bound into each volume. 

Although many teachers resist profuse 
artwork in texts—on the grounds that the 
reader is easily distracted by it—these books 
present a strong argument for the artists, 
There is plenty of chance for distraction, 
but it all seems to add to the basic variety 
and vigor of the books. 


—ARTHUR WEISBACH 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH, Books 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. By Richard A. Meade, Oscar M. 
Haugh, and Dorothy E. Sonke. Allyn and 
Bacon. Book 1, $3.08; Book 2, $3.36; Book 


3, $3.36; Book 4, $3.68; Teacher’s Manual 
extra. 1961. 


This new and attractive series of text- 
books presents listening, speaking, and read- 
ing in a manner which should interest the 
majority of high school students, With 
careful guidance of the teacher, the books 
can be used in classes of differing levels of 
achievement in each grade. The emphasis 
is on the functional for the age group. For 
example, in Book 1, one finds topics with 
which the ninth graders are much con- 
cerned in their search for security: man- 
ners; ideas; democracy; reading; discus- 
sions; letter writing, both friendly and 
business; and reports involving library 
work. The approach includes careful think- 
ing through of problems, practice exercises, 
self-criticism, and good illustrations from 
recognized authors. 

Experienced teachers will be pleased to 
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see that there is ample opportunity for 
repetition, so necessary in the study of 
language, as the student advances through 
the four books of the series. Approximate- 
ly one half of each volume is devoted to 
grammar and usage. This section includes 
explanations of grammatical and structural 
problems in writing, with many exercises 
to illustrate each principle. Word study, 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization are 
well handled in their relationship to writ- 
ing and reading. 

The natural sequence, involving both 
repetition with fresh examples and the 
introduction of new material in each suc- 
ceeding volume, is readily apparent. To 
illustrate the provision for the growing 
maturity of each level of the series, one 
might observe the section on the research 
paper in Book 4 which occupies a whole 
chapter, while in each preceding book, 
there is a somewhat less intensive approach, 
with greater simplicity of subject matter. 
Also, Book 4 contains an excellent chapter 
on mass media of communication, which 
have been presented in an introductory 
manner in each of the preceding books. 

There is a good balance between cre- 
ative and expository writing which will 
please those who believe that both are im- 
portant to the development of the ado- 
lescent. The teacher can exercise much 
freedom in selecting what should be taught 
and the order of the presentation of the 
work. There is much to choose from. The 
illustrations are appealing. 

For the beginning teacher or for those 
who may be teaching one or two classes 
outside their field, the Teacher’s Manual 
and Key will prove a real boon. Here, 
there is supplementary work and a good 
bibliography on teaching English and 
eneral background of the language. 

While each book is a complete unit, the 
use of the entire series would be more 
efficient and economical because of the 
cumulative manner in which the work is 
presented. 

Wituiam D. Herron 
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42 CO-ORDINATED 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


PARTS OF SPEECH 
(Grade 5-8) 

Eight Jobs; Eight Kinds of Words 

Nouns and Pronouns 

Verbs 

Modifiers 

In this new, September, 1961, release 
Edward F. Meany, Tarrytown, N.Y., teacher, 
has helped us present functional definitions, 
examples and diagrams to be projected on 
the screen for class discussion of the purposes 
of the parts of speech. This is for teachers 
and pupils who believe in disciplined study 
of grammar. 


ADVENTURES IN WORDS 
(Grade 6-10) 
Introduction to Word Study 
Words From Many Countries 
Suffixes and Prefixes 
Synonyms, Antonyms and Homonyms 


ADVENTURES IN COMMUNICATING 
(Grade 6-10) 
How We Communicate 
What is a Sentence? 
Sentence Variety 
Sentence Do's and Don'ts 


GUIDEPOSTS TO SPEAKING AND WRITING 
VERBS (Grade 6-9) 
Tense 

Transitive and Intransitive 

Linking Verbs 

Regular and Irregular 

Dangling Participles 

Agreement of Verb and Subject 


GUIDEPOSTS TO SPEAKING AND WRITING 


PRONOUNS (Grade 6-9) 
Personal Pronouns—Agreement 
Pronoun Case 
Pronouns—Relative, Interrogative, 
Demonstrative 
Compound Personal Pronouns Used 
as Reflexives and Intensives 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE 


WRITING AND REVISING 
(Grade 6-9) 
Title and Opening Sentence 
Body of Composition 
Body and Closing Sentence 
Revising and Final Editing 


NEWS WRITING 
(Jhs. & Hs.) 


What Makes News? 

News Story Structure 

Writing the Lead 

News Words, Sentences and Paragraphs 


COMPOSITION 
(Shs. & Hs.) 
Organizing an Outline 
Writing an Opening Paragraph 
Writing Paragraphs 
Editing and Rewriting 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE, WITH DIAGRAMS 
(Shs. & Hs.) 


Basic Principles of Sentence Structure 
The Simple Sentence 

The Compound Sentence 

The Complex Sentence 


THE PARAGRAPH 
(Shs. & Hs.) 


The Paragraph Sense 

Developing a Topic 

Unity and Coherence 

Transitions and Connectives 

With this new, September, 1961, visual 
aid, a teacher can project on the screen ex- 
amples of paragraphs and show step by step 
how students outline, write and rewrite’ to 
achieve unity and coherence. This is another 
product of collaboration with Mr. Meany, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., teacher. 


ORDER ON APPROVAL 


Each additional set. 
Single titles 


COMPLETE SERIES $15 5. 


42 COLOR FILMS 


_ 432 PARK AVENUE SOUTH © 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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WHY NOT TRY 
THE NEW PAINLESS 
METHOD? 


Be Modern! 
Go Scientific! 


Increasing the Vocabulary 
Can Be Fun! 


You no longer have to depend on routine lists and isolated drill. 
Use the Vocabulary Improvement Series of five 12”, 33-1/3 rpm 
records written by Bergen Evans and narrated by Robert S. Breen, 
both of Northwestern University. These records (each contain- 
ing 100 functional and carefully selected words from newspapers, 
books, and magazines) are not only enjoyable but also promise 
these things: 


& a rate retention after a limited number of replays. 


& planned presentation of words accurately pronounced and 
properly used. 

& a clear understanding of words that students come in con- 
tact with in everyday living. 

®& added color and conciseness in both written and spoken 
expression of ideas. 

®& increased student comprehension of textbook and outside 
reading material. 

> a helpful tool in preparing for college entrance examinations. 


The entire set of these ideal records plus a booklet entitled 
“Study Guide and Test Sheets to Use with the Practical Vocabu- 
lary Improvement Records” may be purchased for $24.90 or only 
$17.75 for NCTE members. Single records are sold for $4.98 or 
$3.75 for members, and the booklet may be purchased separately 
for $1.00. 


Send your orders today to: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


508 S. Sixth Street 
COLLEGE ENGLISH Champaign, Illinois 
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Henry I. Christ has rightly pointed out the “crucial importance of com- 
munication” in these fast-moving times— 


HOW WELL 
CAN YOUR SENIORS 
COMMUNICATE? 


Before they go on to college or a job, give them the benefit of a sure-fire English 
course based on the HEATH HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH, COMPLETE Course, prepared 
under the direction of Henry I. Christ. Here is a text that is concise, thorough, 
and packed full of illustrative and practice material of lively interest to high school 
students. It provides a comprehensive review of all the essentials of grammar and 
composition, thus making an ideal reference book for continued use. 


HEATH HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH, COMPLETE COURSE 


OTHER BOOKS TO INTEREST YOUR SENIORS: 


Smith, Paxton, and Meserve: LEARNING TO WRITE, 3RD EDITION 


Woolley, Scott, and Tressler: HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING, 
2ND EDITION 


Reddick: JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL PAPER, 4TH EDITION 
Christ! WINNING WORDS 
Sedgwick and Domincovich: NOVEL AND STORY 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 LONDON W. C. 1 TORONTO 2-B 
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